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A EAR ago a young housewife, Doris M., discov- 
ered what was for her, at least, a new sort 
of New Year’s resolution. 

At a December meeting of her church circle 
she was repeating the familiar benediction, “Let 
the words of my mouth, and the meditation of 
my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, 
my strength, and my redeemer” (Psalm 19:14). 
For the first time she saw in the passage a mean- 
ing for her own life. “I'm civilized enough,” she 
thought, “so that I usually manage the words of 
my mouth; but in my meditations I'm a phony.” 

She adopted the Biblical verse as her New 
Year's resolution. And for a while she could hardly 
stand looking at herself in a mirror, for it showed 
up so sharply the contrast between her appear- 
ance—the charming Mrs. M., exemplary wife and 
mother, prominent civic leader—and the intimate 
self she knew, a woman choked with selfishness, 
unwarranted fears, and ungenerous judgment of 
others. 

But she knew that her thoughts, however art- 
fully concealed, would ultimately determine the 
kind of person she would be. She remembered 
a verse from Proverbs, “As he thinketh in his 
heart, so is he,” and persevered in making Psalm 
19:14 her lodestar for 1954. It was her first thought 
in the morning and her last at night. She thought 
of it as she did her household chores and at 
planned intervals during the day, as well as in 
her evening prayers. And the months with her 
“resolution” taught her to stand guard at the 
portal of her thoughts. She came to feel that the 
meditation of her heart was indeed more accept- 
able to God, more akin to his plan for her develop- 
ment 

Psalm 19:14 will not, of course, get to the core 
of everyone’s problem. But the Bible is a rich 
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storehouse of the kind of pithy, delving thoughts 
that diagnose and cure spiritual and psychological 
ills of every imaginable kind. Here are just a few: 


“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee” (Isaiah 26:3). 

“Be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind” (Romans 12:2). 

“Show me thy ways, O Lord; teach me thy 
paths” (Psalm 25:4). 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want” 
(Psalm 23:1). 

“For with God nothing shall be impossible 
(Luke 1:37). 

“I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me” (Philippians 4:13). 

“In him we live, and move, and have our 
being” (Acts 17:28). 

“Rooted and built up in him, and stablished 
in the faith” (Colossians 2:7). 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom 
shall I fear? The Lord is the strength of my life; 
of whom shall I be afraid?” (Psalm 27:1). 


January brings for almost everyone a feeling 
of beginning again, starting to write on a clean 
slate. We can hardly help feeling that 1955 might, 
with just a little extra push, be a better year than 
1954. 

The extra push, as Doris M.’s experience sug- 
gests, can come from the Bible. Her problem may 
not be ours, but whatever our particular weakness, 
the Bible contains, somewhere, the wisdom and 
strength to surmount it. But we must, like Doris 
M., unremittingly follow through—every day 
of 1955. 


—Neta Kaye STOKELY® 
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§ that you may hear the true miracle of these low-cost high-fidelity recordings, we offer. . . 
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this 12-inch long-playing (331 rpm) pure vinyl HIGH FIDELITY record which introduces you to 
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ON ONE SIDE—THE COMPLETE RECORDING OF 


TCHAIKOVSKY’s Nutcracker Suite 


STRAUSS GRIEG 


BLUE DANUBE WALTZ PEER GYNT SUITE 
SCHUBERT RAVEL 
“UNFINISHED” SYMPHONY “BOLERO” 


BEETHOVEN 


5th SYMPHONY AFTERNOON OF A FAUN 





Here is what this new HIGH FIDELITY RECORD contains 


ON THE OTHER SIDE—FAVORITE PASSAGES FROM THESE 8 MUSICAL TREASURES... 


pEBUSSy MENDELSSOHN 


VIOLIN CONCERTO IN E MINOR 
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Now you can own and enjoy the best-loved Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, Operettas 
and Musical Comedies—from Bach to Gershwin—AT HALF THE USUAL COST! 


Walter Hendl, Hans Swarowsky, Dean Dixon, 
Kurt Graunke, etc. — brilliantly recorded 
especially for these new long-playing records! 
YOU LEARN TO UNDERSTAND GREAT MUSIC 
By accepting this introductory offer now, 
you will also be automatically enrolled in our 
fascinating Music Appreciation Course—ab- 
solutely free! Each month you will receive— 
FREE-—a new issue of our Course to help you 
understand the fine points of music and en- 


Yes! For only 10¢ you may have this brand- 
new, pure vinyl, high-fidelity 12” long-play- 
ing record — containing Tchaikovsky’s 
“Nutcracker Suite” complete — plus favorite 
passages from 8 more immortal musical mas- 
trworks! Over one full hour of the most 
thrilling, most memorable music imaginable! 
We make this sensational offer to acquaint 
jou with the new planned program called 
MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD. 


FREE music APPRECIATION COURSE 














Each month you will receive 
a treatise on some important 
phase of How to Appreciate 
Music. Each monthly issue is 
yours, absolutely free until 
you cancel—whether or not 





Under this program you can now enjoy in 
jorrown home a complete recorded library 
ofthe world’s great music ... beautifully re- 
torded on the latest high-fidelity electronic 
twipment, with the full range of sound 
(30-15,000 cycles per second) all yours 
jor_half the price you would normally ex- 
pet to pay! High-fidelity recordings like 
these usually sell at retail for $5.95 each — 
ut because assured distribution to members 
iminates the usual expense of unsold rec- 
wrds—and because of the development of mass 
teduction high-fidelity record pressing 
Mipment—we are able to offer these 12” 
ng-playing high-fidelity records exclusively 
our members for only $2.98 each! 


WHAT DOES THIS MUSIC PROGRAM INCLUDE? 
ic Treasures of the World makes avail- 
lle to you and your children the best-loved 
orks of all the greatest composers, both 
rious and light—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
art, Tchaikovsky, Gershwin, etc. And 
selections are thrilling brand-new per- 
rmances, played by internationally famous 
tilharmonic symphony orchestras under 
batons of such eminent conductors as 
















MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD, 100 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


In Canada: 1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10, Ont. 
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you purchase any additional 
records! 








able you to listen to all music as do the 
critics and composers themselves! 

HOW THIS UNIQUE MUSIC PROGRAM WORKS 
Your purchase of the record offered above I 
for 10¢ does not obligate you to buy any 
additional Music Treasure records — ever! 
However, we will be happy to extend to you 


the courtesy of an Associate Membership. ] . 

Each month, as an Associate Member, you | long-playing record described above — plus the § 

will be offered a new 12” long-playing record & frst treatise of your pe peg ey pee 

at the special member’s price of only $2.98 I any ediitienal reeset. Each month, as an ag 
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MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD, Dept. 206 PL-1 r 
100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


| YOURS FOR ONLY 10¢ $uvsigat | 


TREASURES ff 
Here is my 10¢ as payment in full for the 12” a 


ping). If you do not wish to purchase any new record release, which I may purchase at the 
particular record, you need merely return J special member’s price of only $2.98 per record, 
the form provided for that purpose. plus a few cents for U. S. tax and shipping. 
R tere 4 decid t However, I may decline to accept any or all rec- 
emember—whether or not you decide to's ords offered me and I may cancel membership 
purchase any additional records from Music any time. It is further understood that I will 
Treasures of the World, the introductory receive the Music Appreciation Course — one 
record is yours to keep—for only 10¢! And 
you will still receive, each month, a new issue 
of our Music Appreciation Course, FREE. 


i lesson each month — absolutely free! 


Membership is limited to one subscription 
te any family or household 


I 
I 
So send 10¢ now — while you can still get | | 
the NINE Musical Treasures listed above. GORE. 9 ogc cncedeccccccscccccccencesesceccceocescoese r 
Hear these great recordings for yourself. | 
Accept this introductory offer — by mailing J] address...............:cscecccceeeeeeeeneeeees dja 
the coupon today! i 
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Civil Air Patrol 


« Pursuant to your item about Civil Air 
Patrol’s wing chaplain, Presbyterian Ber- 
til Von Norman, in the November 13 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, two things 
might be noted in addition to the fact 
that this emergency ‘jump’ gave the pre- 
viously almost-unheard-of C.A.P. chap- 
lain’s program wide publicity. 

One is that while the U.S.A.F. auxili- 
ary Civil Air Patrol is set up to develop 
cadets and senior personnel trained in 
phases of aviation, communications, and 
emergency techniques in search and res- 
cue missions, there is also a definite effort 
made to give character-guidance infor- 
mation. Squadron meetings are opened 
and closed with prayer and usually in- 
clude a religious message by the chap- 
lain. This opportunity for witness by the 
chaplain can hardly be overestimated. . . . 

Secondly, it might be brought to the 
attention of our denomination that chap- 
lains are urgently needed for local units 
of this nationwide organization. Our 
Michigan Wing alone has over eighty 
units without the services of a chaplain. 
Even though Presbyterian pastors are 
just as busy as any, perhaps there are 


those willing to consider this opportu- 
nity. A volunteer service with no federal 
obligations involved, the chaplain gives 
only such time (often less than an hour a 
week from regular pastoral duties) as he 
is able in order to perform this duty in 
a satisfactory manner. We are not re- 
quired to be away from our parish for 
any extended periods. : 
—Wiison E. SPENCER 
Ist Lt. C.A.P. 


Chaplain, Bad Axe Sqdn. 
Bad Axe, Michigan 


Church Names 


« Re “Living Above Our Names” by 
Kenneth J. Foreman in the November 27 
issue Of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, I am sure 
that many of our Presbyterian congrega- 
tions could get better names for the local 
church, but “what's in a name?”—so they 
say. 

If our church adopts a name—“Our 
Savior,” “Christ the King,” “Church of 
the Atonement,” etc.—we had better see 
to it that those who come to worship with 
us are not like the stranger who entered 
a church, and after being ignored and 
pushed around from one side of the 
sanctuary to the other, asked the head 
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usher, “What is the name of this church? 
The usher replied, “Our Savior’s,” 
“When will He be in?” inquired the 
stranger. 
Our great Church should also herald 
forth the great message of the One why 
bears the name of the Church. 


—ALVIN O. Carisoy 
Pastor, Bethany Presbyterian Church 
Minneapolis, M innesotg 


« Apropos Dr. Foreman’s article op 
church names perhaps we could 
turn to the Revised Standard Version fo, 
fresh suggestions for meaningful chure) 
names. How about The Heavenly Com. 
monwealth Presbyterian Church (Philip. 
pians 3:20—more stimulating than “Heay. 
enly Rest”)? Or the Church of Steadfast 
Love (translation of Hebrew chesed: 
see Psalm 136)? Or the Church of Jesus 
the Pioneer (Hebrews 12:2), or Holy 
Counselor (John 15:26), or Holy Way 
(Isaiah 35:8)?-Henry R. MAHLER, Jp 


Minister, Woodland Presbyterian Church 
Nashville, Tennessee 





« Part I of the series of articles by Ken. 
neth J. Foreman . . . expresses a sad com. 
mentary on the state of affairs in the 
Presbyterian Church. If our churches 
need the publicity and prestige afforded 
by a spectacular name as a substitute 
for an active, evangelistic program, they 
should not even have the right to be 
called a church. Let us do away with 
this trivial “mish-mash” and concentrate 
on making our churches worthy to cary 
the name Presbyterian with all the rich 
heritage it implies. Then, and only then 
. . . will we need new names, 
—Davin B. CasTRODALE 


Student, Dubuque Theological Seminay 
Dubuque, lows 

















Christmas Issue 


« ... [have just finished reading “The 
‘Return to Religion’—Liability and Op- 
portunity.” I want to say thank you to 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe and to Robert Mc 
Afee Brown for this tremendously stimv- 
lating and discerning article. 
The Christmas cover is beautiful, 
—ADELAIDE HARTPENCE 
Newark, New Jerse 
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The Clearing House 


« The Sunday school of the Collings 
wood Presbyterian Church would be 
glad to send the following song books, 
express collect, to any church or school 
which can use them: 

Gospel Service Songs, 1938 edition, 
70 copies, good condition. 

New Songs for Service, 1929 edition, 
40 copies, fair to good condition. 

The Greatest Hymns, 1933 edition, 
70 copies, good condition. 

Correspondence should be addressed 
to Mr. Herbert Johnson, superintendent 
of the Sunday school, 425 Tatem Ave 
nue, Collingswood, New Jersey. 
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Amazing Offer for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE Readers! 
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GENUINE LEATHER CASE 


genuine leather beautifully finished in a golden tan 
with harmonizing stitching and snap closure. Pro- 
tects your POWERHOUSE binoculars against rain, 
dust, grime. Yours ABSOLUTELY FREE with your 
order for the new POWERHOUSE Binoculars with 


IMPORTER 


coated lenses! 
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This attractive case is made entirely of supple-soft 
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Rush for FREE TRIAL! 
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20-A-6 


352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
RUSH 1 POWERHOUSE with leather case at 4.98, 


en skeeboe s< oun as 
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[} 4.98 enclosed. Send all charges prepaid. 
L} Send C.O.D. plus postal charges, 


0» « ERs 0:0 
Send orders to Thore- 


James St., West, Dept. 20-A-6, 
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Litetne bargain for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE Readers! 
THORESEN—world's greatest importer of German 
ciaueulans—-beteehs you famous, nationally adver- 
tised POWERHOUSE Binoculars at an unbelievably 
low a oe ~— another crude model! NOT a toy! NOT 
CP Pee but 16 TIMES AREA MAGNIFICA- 
TION! i s the pride and joy of every red blooded 
hunter, fisherman, sports enthusiast! Thoresen and 
only Thoresen brings it direct to you for a mere 
4.98. TRIUMPH OF GERMAN 
OPTICAL INDUSTRY 
The POWERHOUSE is made in Germany—world's 
outstanding producers of quality optics—the finest 
Cameras, Telescopes, Microscopes and Binoculars 
German know-how and superb workmanship are re- 
flected in the many features of the famous POWER.- 
MOUSE. Here are a few: 1. Great Structural Strength 
without tiring weight. Only 91/2 ounces in all. 
Aluminum centre-post focusing gives you over 25 
steady positions for sharp viewing. 3 Easy adjust- 
—_ for close-apart or far-apart eyes. 4. Firm, non- 
grip 5. Beautiful, crisp design as illustrated in 
ra uced size above. 6. Jumbo center wheel gives 
effortiess focusing. 7. High luminosity gives you 
viewing even in moonlight 
X, 40 Coated, Precision-Ground Lenses 
for Super wi 

The powerful lenses are the crowning achievement 
of the 99 year old firm, Far different, indeed, from 
the moulded plastic kind stamped out by the million 
Each objective lens is coated and polished to high 
tolerances, then checked for accuracy. This takes 
much longer, costs 20 to 30.times more! But it's 
worth it! You get CRYSTAL-CLEAR viewing. Your 
eyes don't suffer the strain of excessive distortion 


and ghost images so common in ordinary binoculars. 
Were you to spend $25.00 we could not give you 
better quality lenses! 

Magic of American Dollar 

Makes This Value Possible 
In less than 18 months THORESEN has sold close to 
500,000 binoculars—making it the greatest im- 
porter of German binoculars in the world! This im- 
mense volume, plus the magic of the American dollar 
enables us to buy at far less—sel!l for less! Get your 
4X 40 POWERHOUSE now at our low introductory 
price of 4.98, tax paid, including handsome leather 
carrying case. SEEING IS BELIEVING! 

at OUR risk! 


Try Powerhouse 
One look thru the POWERHOUSE wil! convince you 
of its superb quality. That's why we want to send 
one to you on FREE TRIAL for 5 days. Use it on 
hunting or fishing tri Use it at races—on trips— 
for bird watching. Always have a ringside seat at 
boxing matches! Then— if you don't think this is the 
GREATEST binocular value of the last 10 years, re- 
turn it for full reftund—no questions asked! 
LIMITED — RI 


Order at 
Only about 100,000 POWERHOUSES can be pro- 
duced this year, due to the high manufacturing 
standards. To be fair to all, we are forced to place a 
limit of ONE binocular per reader. Send coupon to- 
day to ensure yours! 

THORESEN’S 
352 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 20-A-6, New York 10, 
N. Y. CANADIANS: Order direct from our Montreal 
plant: THORESEN’S — 45 St. James St. West, 

20-A-6. Montreal 1, Que. Same price and 

guarantee. (No extra A Tari if). 
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MEDITATIONS 


By 


Lawrence MacColl Horton 





Peril in the Short Cut 


And it came to pass, when Pharaoh had 
let the people go, that God led them 
not through the way of the land of the 
Philistines, although that was near... . 
But God led the people about through 
the way of the wilderness of the Red 
Sea. (Exodus 13:17-18) 


HE shortest distance between two 
yj jport is always a straight line. But 
a straight line may not always be the best. 
When the Children of Israel were leav- 
ing Egypt, God led them into the Prom- 
ised Land not by the shortest way but 
by the way which he knew to be best. 
This longer way meant forty years in 
the wilderness before they reached their 
destination. But God knew that there 
were perils in the short cut. While the 
short cut always looks attractive, it can 
be the devil’s lure. God must often lead 
us round by the way of the wilderness 
while we cast longing eyes at some 
shorter route. 

In the wisdom of God, some things 
just take time. Growing takes time. 
There is no short cut to growth, whether 
it be plant or person. The interval be- 
tween the infant and the adolescent is 
always in terms of years, not of months. 
Education takes time. No amount of high 
pressure can shorten by any appreciable 
amount the time required for learning. 
Back of every athletic victory are hours 
and hours of dull, tiresome practice and 
the observance of sound training rules 
over a long period of time. Marriage 
takes time to be really successful. The 
transformation from the honeymoon psy- 
chology to the mature joys of married 
life takes a while. 

Freedom takes time if we are to use 
it rightly. When we come to freedom 
by a short route, there are always dan- 
gers in it. Mistakes have been made and 
will be made. International cooperation 
for peace takes time. Nations have been 
warring for untold generations. It is less 
than forty years since the establishment 
of the first world-wide organization to 
cooperate for peace. Even preaching 
takes time. It has been said that the 
idea for a sermon may come in twenty 
seconds, and the delivery of it may take 
only twenty minutes, but the prepara- 
tion takes twenty hours. It takes time 
to grow toward “the measure of the stat- 
ure of the fullness of Christ” (Ephesians 
4:13). Conversion may come suddenly, 
but it is only the years that bring grow- 
ing understanding and a developing abil- 





ity to be a useful servant of Jesus Chris 

The fact is that God has plenty of tiny 
“For a thousand years in thy sight ar 
but as yesterday when it is past, and asq 
watch in the night” (Psalm 90:4). We are 
the ones who don’t have time or who 
think we don't have time. We knoy 
our years are limited, and we become 
impatient. Jesus was on the side of Goc 
when he rejected the temptations to 
achieve success by using miraculous 
power to satisfy men’s physical wants, 
or by casting himself down uninjured 
from the spire of the temple. These 
things might have brought quick and 
easy success, but he rejected them. He 
chose the slower method of working 
from person to person without an or 
ganization. That method takes much 
longer. But does that make so much 
difference? Christianity moves not asa 
flood which sweeps the earth but as a 
contagion which spreads from person 
to person. 

There is peril in the short cut because 
time is not the most important thing- 
the goal to be achieved is what counts. 
The important thing was not that Israel 
reach the Promised Land as soon as 
possible, but that the people be able 
to occupy it and be worthy of it when 
they finally got there. God knew that 
the tribe needed the years of experience 
and trial before it would be ready. We 
often need the ups and downs of the 
long way around. God knew that the 
Children of Israel would have turned 
back if they had gone by the near way 
of the land of the Philistines and em 
countered trouble before they were 
ready for it. During the years in the 
wilderness, the Children of Israel ma- 
tured as a group; Moses and Joshua be 
came more able leaders; and God gave 
them the Ten Commandments, the sue 
foundation for right living. 

When God leads us, not by the nea 
way, but by the long way through the 
wilderness, he has a reason for it. He 
knows that we need the experience and 
the discipline of the long route. For w 
the short cut would be dangerous, be 
cause time doesn’t matter, What does 
matter is that we grow in “wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man” 
(Luke 2:52). Jesus spent long years in 
the carpentry shop before God led him 
to a short public ministry which changed 
the world. What matters most is not that 
the way be long or short, but that we 
reach the goal. 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER catches one of the 
Presbyterian Church’s bumper crop 
of able young ministers on his way 
work. The subject is the Reverend 
Howard B., Sissel (see page 20). The 
culptured doorway behind Mr. 
Sissel frames the entrance to the 
Witherspoon Building, home of the 
Board of Christian Education, the 
Board of Pensions, the Office of the 
General Assembly, the Westminster 
Press, and PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


lanuary 9 is Seminary Sunday, the 
tay when churches call attention to 
the importance of the denomina- 
tion’s program of theological edu- 
ation. Dr. Robert Worth Frank, 
president of McCormick Seminary, 
has recently pinpointed the reasons 
why increased support of our semi- 
naries is necessary: “The Building 
Funds Campaign has tremendously 
assisted the seminaries, but they 
ae still facing staggering burdens. 
Ten years ago, 642 students were 











enrolled in them. Now, we have 
1454. Dormitories are packed to 
the roof, and then some. In some 
seminaries we cannot seat all our 
faculty and students in the chapel.” 

To observe Seminary Sunday and 
to show the wide variety of careers 
within the ministry, the editors and 
the Reverend J. Douglas Clyde 
have prepared a series of articles 
about twelve recent seminary grad- 
uates, Specialists in His Service 
(pages 8-20). Dr. Clyde is associate 





J. Douglas Clyde 


secretary of the Central Department 
of Church Relations, Board of 
Christian Education. He served as 
an Army chaplain in the Philippines 
and Japan, then as pastor of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Seminary graduates 


are finding a use 
for every talent 
to meet the varied needs 


of our changing culture 





*Christian Education Training Schools for lay church workers as well as theological seminaries, 


SEMINARY SUNDAY— JANUARY 9 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 


Bloomfield Seminary 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Dubuque Seminary 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Johnson C. Smith Seminary 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Lincoln University 
Seminary 
Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania 


McCormick Seminary* 
Chicago, Illinois 


Princeton Seminary® 
Princeton, New Jersey 


San Francisco Seminary® 
San Anselmo, California 


Western Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Louisville Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 
(cooperating with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.) 














SPECIALISTS IN HIS SERVICE 


ince the turn of the century, the medical pro- 

fession has become more and more diversified. 

Cardiologists, dermatologists, and pediatricians 
are but a few of the physicians who specialize in single 
facets of the healing art. Yet the indispensable man of 
medicine is still the general practitioner who concerns 
himself with the whole man, not just the patient’s heart, 
skin, or early years. 

In a parallel development, as the Church has 
adapted its witness to an increasingly complex society, 
there has grown up within the ministry a corps of 
specialists—administrators, educators, industrial work- 
ers, prison chaplains, for example. But to an even 
greater degree than in the medical world, the Church 
depends on its general practitioner, the pastor of a con- 
gregation. It is the preacher in the pulpit, the shepherd 
with his local flock, who is the essential interpreter of 
the Word and demonstrator of the Way. It would be 
impossible to overestimate his influence in the lives of 
people and in the leadership of the whole Church. 

From the earliest days of Presbyterianism in Amer- 
ica, the raison d’etre of seminaries has been to prepare 
young men for the pastorate. Until fairly recently there 
was no ministerial role open to the seminarian who was 
not gifted in public speaking. Nor did a potentially able 
pastor, possessed of an unusual talent, have a chance 
to dovetail his unique gift into a cut-to-measure field 
of service. Supplementing the work of today’s pastors, 
however, are dozens of career specialists, less well 
known perhaps, but vital to the work of an adaptive 
church. 
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To deseribe the remarkable range of ministries 
within a Church alert to contemporary needs, the 
editors are introducing to PresByTERIAN LIFE reader 
twelve specialists, selected with the help of the nine 
Presbyterian seminaries. None of these recent seminary 
graduates is the only one engaged in his field, nor is 
he necessarily the best known. But, it is hoped, each 
of the twelve is representative of other specialists serv- 
ing in different places in varied ways. Ministering in 
prisons as well as fraternity houses, located beyond the 
seas as well as in the church around the corner, these 
able Presbyterians are convincing evidence that the 
seminaries are sending out well-trained, consecrated 
men and women, capable of mastering any career to 
which they are called. 


Whether he is a pastor or a specialist, the seminary 
graduate’s allegiance to his alma mater is deeper than 
the traditional school spirit of most college and uni- 
versity alumni. The minister or Christian educator not 
only looks upon his school as the institution where 
he acquired most of his theological knowledge and 
many of his work techniques; he further realizes that 
“seminary” was to him a spiritual*experience of a pro 
found and decisive nature. And every layman, evel 
though he may never have been near a seminary, is il 
directly educated by a theological school whenever he 
is influenced by a minister, be it through a personal re 
lationship, a publication, or a program. 
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RADIO-TV fan magazine is about the 
last place in which one would ex- 
pect to see a Presbyterian seminary 
gaduate. But big, friendly Clifton E. 
Moore, who graduated from Princeton 
Seminary in 1936, is used to fan maga- 
tines and the frenetic whirl of show busi- 
ness. “Clif’ Moore has worked with 
xores of entertainment stars; has pro- 
duced, directed, and narrated scores of 
shows; and all the while has continued 
to serve the cause of Christ for his own 
Church and many others. 

Clif Moore’s latest excursion into the 
printed page came in October when a 
West Coast journal ran the story of his 
ktest show, Faith of Our Children, star- 
ting famed dancer Eleanor Powell. This 
tew television program, Clif Moore’s 
idea, is now being shown on KRCA in 
los Angeles and may soon go network, 

Miss Powell, a Sunday-school teacher 
for the past five years at the Community 
Mesbyterian Church in Beverly Hills, 
combines her teaching skill with the 
htest in visual aids to present a well- 
runded half-hour of Christian educa- 
tion and inspiration every Sunday after- 
noon. The show’s producer is, of course, 
the Reverend Clifton E. Moore, whose 
full-time job is director of radio and tele- 
vision for the Presbytery of Los Angeles. 
the Pennsylvania-born churchman, now 
in his forties, is a relative newcomer in 
mass communications field. It wasn’t 
until 1947, when he was pastor of the 
Glenville Presbyterian Church, Cleve- 
lnd, Ohio, that he began serious audio- 
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visual study. That summer, as president 
of the Greater Cleveland Ministerial As- 
sociation, he was asked to spend his va- 
cation at the University of Chicago’s re- 
ligious radio workshop. A few months 
later, he began his radio ministry in 
Cleveland. In 1948, Clif Moore went to 
Los Angeles to spend another summer 
studying radio-TV techniques. And that 
same year, he was called to be minister of 
radio and television for the First Presby- 
terian Church of Hollywood. Last July 
he began his present assignment with the 
Presbytery of Los Angeles. 

Working with stars like Eleanor 
Powell, Glenn Ford, Robert Cummings, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Virginia Mayo, and 
Gale Storm may sound like an ideal oc- 
cupation, But it’s far from that. Clifton 
Moore’s job takes long hours (especially 
on week ends), endless patience, and, as 
Clif puts it, “a clear, adaptive, and open 
mind.” 

On a recent Sunday, the graying, 
rugged-looking (he was a crack athlete) 
pastor of the airwaves began his broad- 
casting schedule with fifteen minutes of 
religious news on radio at 9:15 a.m. 

Then he rushed to a television studio 
to interview Dr. Carroll Schuster, execu- 
tive of the Synod of California, Southern 
Area, about the Evanston Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches. 

After this half-hour program, Clif sped 
to the Highland Park Presbyterian 
Church for the telecast of Great 
Churches of the Golden West, a show 
Clif has coordinated and narrated for the 








past three years. That same morning, 
another TV station was presenting pres- 
bytery moderator Edward J. Caldwell 
of the North Hollywood Church on 
another channel. And a couple of hours 
later Clif was in another studio seeing 
Pastor Lawrence Fisher of the Monrovia 
Presbyterian Church appear on a differ- 
ent channel. 

Today Clif Moore is still responsible 
for one radio and four television shows 
every Sunday. That Sunday all the per- 
formers were Presbyterian. The Sunday 
before they were Methodist, Lutheran, 
Christian, and Congregational. 

In addition to these programs and 
other shows on weekdays, Clif Moore 
also stands ready to serve as technical ad- 
viser to the entertainment industry it- 
self. For six months, he served in this 
capacity for the TV favorite, I Love 
Lucy. He has also worked with the Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame show when it han- 
dled religious themes. And he has sev- 
eral times produced special Christmas 
and Easter programs with guest stars for 
the major networks. 

The tall, former Ohio pastor was the 
first of his family to enter the ministry. 
He decided to do this when he was an 
undergraduate at Church-related Mary- 
ville College in Tennessee. In addition to 
his degrees from Maryville and Prince- 
ton, he also holds a master’s degree in 
English from Western Reserve. Married 
and the father of a son and daughter, 
Clifton Moore likes to fish and play 
tennis with son Norwood, sixteen. 
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VERSATILE D.C.E. 





Mary Huey 



































Director of Christian Education 





Wes Mary Huey decided to become 
a director of Christian education, it 
hardly was a surprise to those who knew 
her. The Reverend Dr. J. Way Huey, her 
father, was a Sunday-school missionary 
in the Dakotas until his retirement in 
1947, and Mary and her four brothers 
received a full measure of Christian 
training. “In the summer, we would go 
to one vacation church in the morning 
and another in the afternoon,” she 
recalls, “and on Sundays it was two Sun- 
day schools. Throughout the year there 
were always three church services for 
our families on Sundays.” 

During her high-school years at 
Bottineau, North Dakota, and the period 
when she was an undergraduate at 
Jamestown College, Mary Huey at- 
tended many young people’s conferences. 
At these gatherings, she was deeply im- 
pressed by the outstanding leaders she 
met. This influence crystallized her 
thinking about a church vocation. 

After graduation from Jamestown in 
1937 and a year of high-school teaching, 
Miss Huey enrolled at the Presbyterian 
College of Christian Education in Chi- 
cago (now part of McCormick Theologi- 
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cal Seminary). One field-work assign- 
ment was the Seminary Avenue Fed- 
erated Church. There she proved so able 
a director of Christian education that she 
was retained for two years on a full-time 
basis following her graduation from Mc- 
Cormick. Then came four years as 
D.C.E. at the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
Since 1946 she has served at the Hemp- 
hill Presbyterian Church of Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

At the Fort Worth church, Mary 
Huey’s position as D.C.E. is largely su- 
pervisory: advising and providing train- 
ing for church-school teachers and youth 
counselors, guiding the Westminster Fel- 
lowship Council, and working in close 
cooperation with leaders of the women’s 
association. With the pastor, the Rev- 
erend Robert Boshen, and the session’s 
committee on Christian education, Mary 
participates in setting the over-all phi- 
losophy and policies of the church’s edu- 
cational program. 

Dr. Boshen and the session see to it 
that Mary Huey does not become com- 
pletely involved in details. Such time- 
absorbing, routine tasks as calling mem- 





bers for meetings, mimeographing pro. 
grams, and preparing rooms are assigned 
to others, in order to relieve the D.C.E’s 
schedule for her highly specialized work 

Busy as she is in her supervisory role. 
Miss Huey gives freely of her time ang 
talents to activities involving more per. 
sonal relationships. “There was the sum. 
mer conference when I sat up all night 
with a girl who had been bitten bya 
snake,” she recalls. More pleasantly 
memorable are the days she has spent at 
junior-high camps, senior conferences, 
leadership-education schools, and Chris. 
tian education institutes, All these haye 
provided her with countless opportuni. 
ties to influence the Christian develop. 
ment of others. 

At the Hemphill church, Mary Huey 
is able to put to good use her penchant 
for music. As a child she learned the in- 
tricacies of the E-flat alto and baritone 
horns and the clarinet from her brothers, 
as well as the piano from her mother. 
“About the most fun I ever remember 
was playing in the high-school band and 
singing in the chorus,” she comments. In 
college she was hired as an organist ina 
nearby church after she had had only 
three lessons. Now she directs two youth 
choirs and a bell-ringing group and plays 
the organ for all services. 

Mary Huey especially appreciates the 
interdenominational ties she makes 
through such groups as the National As- 
sociation of Directors of Christian Edu- 
cation. A member of the Central Con- 
mittee of this organization since 1949, 
she will complete her year as president 
next month. Miss Huey credits such 
groups with supplying new ideas and re- 
viving her spirits when she is discour- 
aged. 

When describing -her work, Mary 
Huey refers to its “infinite variety, un- 
expected surprises, and undeserved 
rewards.” She speaks of watching the 
visible growth of a teacher who once 
said, “I can’t teach”; of the $100 bill she 
found in her Christmas stocking one year 
“from some of your church friends, to 
help raise the mortgage on the blue 
Plymouth”; of receiving an invitation to 
an eight-year-old’s birthday party; of her 
pleasure when a thoughtful church mem- 
ber phones, “Can you use our symphony 
tickets tonight?”; and of how she loves 
her job when she now and then discovers 
a childish scrawl on a card accompany- 
ing a gift, “I sure liked choir this year.” 
Miss Huey was particularly pleased 
when her mother, a Presbyterian elder 
who has taught church school for forty 
years, was named North Dakota “Mother 
of the Year.” . 

“The best part of being a D.C.E.,” 
Mary Huey says simply, “is the know!- 
edge that you are engaged in the greatest 
work in the world—helping children, 
young people, and adults to become 
Christ’s disciples.” 
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—IN HIS SERVICE: 











Frederick R. Passler 





JUNGLE PILOT 


Missionary in Mexico 





NE of the Presbyterian Church’s most 

fortunate foreign missionaries is the 
Reverend Frederick R. Passler, forty- 
one-year-old evangelist in Mexico. For 
nearly two years he has piloted his own 
plane, covering miles of dense Yucatan 
jungle in hours instead of days. He re- 
ceived the plane as a gift from three of 
his supporting churches (First Church, 
Fresno, California; the Sunday School of 
First Church, Berkeley, California; and 
Christ Church, Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts) after he had spoken about the diffi- 
culty of traversing the narrow, rocky 
trails to visit Mayan congregations and 
Bible schools, Church members in com- 
munities tucked away in the jungle wel- 
come his guidance in planning and clear- 
ing air strips. A landing field not only 
enables Fred to keep in close touch with 
a congregation but provides villagers 
with a means of receiving emergency 
shipments of medicines and of transport- 
ing seriously ill persons to hospitals. 

The Passlers came to the town of 
Xocenpich twelve years ago when Fred 
received his appointment as a faculty 
member of the Maya Bible Institute. He 
carries a heavy teaching schedule there 
in addition to almost daily flying trips to 
a Bible institute, teacher-training con- 
ference, or preaching engagement. In 
addition he is scoutmaster of a new troop 
and a member of a town planning coun- 
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cil. The plane has increased the time 
spent in Xocenpich with his family—his 
wife, Mildred; and their children, 
Tommy, thirteen; Naomi, twelve; Mark, 
six; and Timmy, five. Tommy is an avid 
aviation enthusiast and looks forward to 
the hours spent with his dad construct- 
ing or building model planes. 

Fred’s first visit to a village can be 
a dangerous experience. Two years ago 
he had to interrupt a sermon in an un- 
familiar town when some of the crowd 
began to threaten him. Retreating to the 
outskirts, he resumed preaching to a 
much smaller crowd. A number of the 
villagers, ashamed_at the treatment Fred 
received, promised after the service to 
build a chapel if he would return later for 
another. meeting. On his next visit the 
missionary was unable to use the new 
building—the crowd was too large for the 
chapel. A number of persons who on the 
earlier visit compelled him to leave the 
town were among the group who now 
asked him to hold the service in the large 
plaza. 

On one occasion Fred's reputation as 
a speaker preceded his initial visit to a 
small port on the Caribbean, As he was 
about to speak, the head of the town re- 
fused permission. Thinking his long trip 
had been useless, Fred was surprised 
with the Mayan’s next remark. “We have 
heard much about you; everyone is com- 


At the edge of a jungle airstrip, Fred 
Passler and his son Tommy ready plane 
for trip into the interior. Tommy oc- 
casionally flys with father as co-pilot. 


ing tonight. One family has not yet ar- 
rived—when they do, you may speak.” 

A graduate of Dubuque Theological 
Seminary, Fred has been in Mexico long 
enough to see results from a type of 
ministry where success often comes late. 
Six years ago he began training Mayan 
evangelists for one of the last sections of 
Central America to be reached by Prot- 
estant Christian evangelists. The First 
Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, promised to help by supporting 
fifteen of the national preachers. Today 
there are a number of well-established 
congregations in the area, and national 
evangelists maintain a regular preaching 
schedule in more than fifty villages. 

Mr. Passler believes in trying to trans- 
form problems into opportunities for ex- 
panding his work. In his early days in 
Yucatan he had difficulty mastering the 
Spanish dialect used by the Mayans. 
“That very deficiency,” he says, “even- 
tually became an advantage. Although 
villagers laughed at my pronunciation, 
they were willing to help me. Many 
whom I got to know well became lead- 
ers in new congregations.” 

Experiences such as this—in which 
persons who had never heard the Scrip- 
ture become ardent Christians—are Fred 
Passler’s greatest satisfaction and the 
reason why he hopes to remain with the 
Mayans. 
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Youngsters from industrial, east-side Detroit converge on Dodge House and its 
neighborhood playground for afterschool recreation. Director Leber is at right. 
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WORKINGMEN’S NEIGHBOR 


Charles T. Leber. Jr —Community House Director 





Ls: June, twenty-three students from 
various colleges and seminaries gath- 
ered in Detroit for a summertime of work 
with the Dodge Community House—“An 
Arm of the Church at Work in the City.” 
The young director who greeted them 
and supervised their summer’s work, the 
Reverend Charles T. Leber, Jr., had him- 
self put in a stint as student worker at 
Dodge House only eight years before. 

“I recall something that Henry Jones, 
then director, said to us at that time,” 
Leber says. “He felt that as the indus- 
trial workers of our population go, so 
goes the United States, I feel that the 
Church faces a new and decisive Chris- 


tian battle-line in the industrial and 
inner-city ministry.” 

Chuck Leber (no one calls him 
Charles) was born in Trenton, New Jer- 


sey, where his father, now general sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
was pastor of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church. Chuck entered Princeton 
Seminary in September, 1944. Searching 
for a particular field of service, he was 
determined to make good use of his semi- 
nary summers. 

The vacation following his first semi- 
nary year began with attendance at the 
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Presbyterian Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations and included a three-month stu- 
dent ministry at The Shack, a National 
Missions community center in a mining 
area at Pursglove, West Virginia. Return- 
ing to Princeton in the fall, he was con- 
vinced that the industrial ministry had 
first claim upon his life. 

In the summer of 1945, as part of a 
year’s internship at Dodge House, he es- 
tablished a new Presbyterian Church in 
nearby Berkley, studied urban sociology, 
sponsored twenty teen-aged boys (“The 
Brockton Stars”), and helped take the 
Detroit school census. The next summer, 
he enrolled in an industrial relations ex- 
tension course involving actual machine 
work in the Dodge main plant, where he 
learned electric arc-welding and proved 
to be an apt pupil. 

“If your church work doesn’t pan out, 
I can always get you a job in an auto- 
mobile factory,” his instructor told him. 
He trained for the difficult test given to 
all welders, passed it, obtained employ- 
ment in a neighboring factory, and set 
about working incognito with the labor- 
ers he was determined to understand. 

During this time he lived at Dodge 
House, assisting in the evening pro- 


grams. It was here that he first me 
Marian Mattson, an Alma College sty. 
dent participating in the Dodge House 
summer work that year. The couple 
planned to be married in August of ’48. 
but when news came through that 4 
Quaker workcamp was in need of a mar. 
ried couple to direct the project, they 
quickly adjusted the wedding date to 
June and launched their married life with 
a very busy honeymoon. 

Back at Princeton for Chuck’s final 
year, the couple spent their weekends 
surveying the community problems of 
the famous Ironbound District of New. 
ark. Upon graduation, Chuck accepted 
a call to the Wolff Memorial Presby. 
terian Church of that district, serving a 
German congregation. At Newark, the 
Lebers’ first son, Charles III, was bom: 
and Matthew Carl arrived shortly after 
they left Newark. 

The calk to the directorship of Dodge 
House seemed like a home-coming invi- 
tation to the Lebers, Dodge House, es- 
tablished by John Dodge’s $100,000 
bequest in 1925, had been created to 
assist Polish immigrants to become re- 
sponsible Americans, Negroes have since 
come into the area in large numbers, 
changing the racial character of the 
neighborhoods but increasing the need 
for social and spiritual assistance. At first, 
Dodge House sought to meet this need 
by character-building programs within 
the House, but during the past fifteen 
years there has been a growing emphasis 
on activity outside the House in the 
neighborhoods themselves. Six such 
neighborhoods housing 8,500 persons are 
now being served. New neighborhoods 
are constantly being surveyed as to 
needs: Two now being served were 
added only last year. 

At Dodge House, summer students 
live cooperatively, receive room, board, 
and $300 for eight weeks of service. The 
one-year internship program is more 
advanced, including training in urban so- 
ciology and inner-city church problems. 

Recently, Chuck and his staff received 
a plaque from the mayor of Detroit as 
state winner in a contest among com- 
munity centers “for outstanding work in 
rehabilitating disabled persons.” The ac- 
companying brochure describes the role 
of Dodge House in changing the reputa- 
tion of one neighborhood from that of a 
center for crime and vice to one of re 
sponsible citizenship. 

“In the industrial ministry,” Chuck 
says, “you must want to help the Church 
serve those who are not a part of our 
traditionally middle-class membership, 
These people have a dilemma that is 
spiritual as well as economic. They have 
one basic need—the need of the human 
heart to know, respond to, and live with 
the heart of God. To reach them, you 
have to begin with the needs they know 
and then go on to serve their deeper 
spiritual needs.” 
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=—IN HIS SERVICE: 


ASSOCIATE PASTOR 


A. Myron Nichols—Pasadena Presbyterian Church 





ANY young ministers begin their ca- 

reers as “assistants” or “associates.” 
But not many seem to stay in staff posi- 
tions for long. An increasing number, 
however, are finding that this kind of 
ministry offers tremendous opportuni- 
ties for significant, rewarding, and per- 
manent service. 

An exception to the usual pattern of 
the short-term assistantship is the Rev- 
erend Albert Myron Nichols, associate 
pastor of the famous Pasadena Presby- 
terian Church in Pasadena, California. 

Cheerful, sandy-haired, forty-year-old 


Myron Nichols has been a staff member 
of Pasadena Church since September of 
1943. When he came, his senior pastor 
was Eugene Carson Blake, a former 
“assistant” in New York, now Stated 
Clerk of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
and president of the National Council 
of Churches, His present senior pastor 
is Dr. Ganse Little, president of the 
Presbyterian Church’s Board of Chris- 
tian Education. Myron isn’t alone as an 
“associate.” The Pasadena Church’s min- 
isterial staff includes him, Dr. Little, and 
four others. 


Myron Nichols (right) checks Every Member Canvass plans with 1954 chairman Ray 
Woods (left) and trustee John R. Little. Mr. Woods is City Director of Pasadena. 
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After his graduation in 1940 from San 
Francisco Seminary, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia, Myron became founding pastor 
of what. is now the 700-member North 
Hollywood Presbyterian Church—a large 
operation in itself. Three years later he 
was called to Pasadena. 

Iowa-born Myron Nichol’s main job 
now is that of administrator for the 
4,300-member congregation and its im- 
pressive buildings. This is a seven-days- 
a-week operation, but Myron says, “This 
is nothing newsworthy—most all my min- 
ister friends face the same schedule.” 

No day is “typical” in the task of 
helping to run one of the world’s finest 
church plants. Associate Pastor Nichols 
works with many committees of trustees 
and session on budget and endowment 
matters. He supervises the church’s radio 
station, edits the weekly church paper, 
and—with the treasurer of the board of 


trustees—reviews and signs all checks for 


the current expense, benevolence, pay- 
roll, building fund, and endowment ac- 
counts. He also supervises operating per- 
sonnel; makes hospital calls at least once 
a week; officiates at weddings and 
funerals; and counsels, teaches, and 
speaks. And he has helped modernize 
the church’s system of keeping records. 

Myron’s ability as administrator and 
church “businessman” is an asset which 
more than a few ministers wish they 
might develop. Myron first learned about 
these jobs at UCLA, where he majored 
in business administration, It wasn’t un- 
til his senior year that he began to give 
serious consideration to the ministry. In 
fact, he worked in the business world 
for a year to make sure that his idea 
about entering the ministry “was not just 
one of collegiate enthusiasm.” A_ uni- 
versity pastor and several Christian pro- 
fessors helped him to make the decision. 
When he entered San Francisco Semi- 
nary, he had no idea of becoming a staff 
minister: 

One of the chief concerns of the staff 
minister can be losing the sense of being 
a shepherd to a flock. As a former pastor 
and young-adult leader, Myron Nichols 
says he does miss this feeling from time 
to time. He does, however, write and 
deliver at least one radio sermon a week. 
And he occupies the Pasadena Church 
pulpit several times a year. In the 
eleven-month interim period between 
Dr. Blake’s leaving and Dr. Little’s ar- 
rival, Myron Nichols helped keep Pasa- 
dena Church strong and active. 

The Nichols family (including wife, 
Phyllis, and sons Byron, twelve, and 
Phillip, eight) may some day go with 
Myron to a “pastorate which would be 
as thrilling, challenging, and demanding” 
as Pasadena’s associate pastorship. But 
Myron makes no predictions. He has a 
vital Christian service to render today 
and every day as associate pastor of 
Pasadena Presbyterian Church. 


—IN HIS SERVICE: 


COLLEGE 


CIRCUIT-RIDER 


Gayraud S. Wilmore, Jr.— 





Student Christian Movement 





Representative 





T: Reverend Gayraud §S. Wilmore 
known simply as “Gay”), is a well- 
known visitor at college campuses in the 
East. As a staff member of the Student 
Christian Movement, he spends most of 
his time with groups at dozens of small 
colleges in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, and 
Washington, D. C. 

More than half of the 20,000 Presby- 
terian college young people in this five- 
state enrolled in schools too 
small to require a full-time Westminster 
A large proportion 
20.000 students who 
indic ate no chure h preference also at- 
tend these institutions. To provide them 
a unified Protestant ministry, the 
Presbyterian Church has the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, the 
National Student Council of the YMCA, 
and the National Student YWCA in the 
the Student Christian 

the Middle Atlantic 


area are 
Foundation pastor. 


of an additional 


with 
joined 


formation of 
Movement of 
Region. 

For three years, Mr. Wilmore, a grad- 
uate of Lincdln Theological Seminary, 
has worked W ith students, college deans, 
and local Presbyterian pastors to de- 
velop SCM campus organizations. He is 
meetings, 


instrumental in arranging 
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seminars, and week-end conferences to 
discuss the relationship of Christianity 
to topics of interest to undergraduates. 
Last year SCM groups held thirty inter- 
collegiate gatherings. 

At colleges too small to have denomi- 
national advisers, Gay provides the ad- 
ministration with information and guid- 
ance on student activities. Larger schools 
welcome him because through chapel 
talks and Bible study periods he de- 
scribes how churches are cooperating 
through interdenominational enterprises 
such as the Student Christian Movement. 

The thirty-two-vear-old itinerant min- 
ister is always willing to assist in solving 
student problems, individually or col- 
lectively. Frequently this means talking 
over with a boy or girl an apparent con- 
flict between new classroom ideas and 
religious beliefs. At some of the border- 
state colleges Gay visits, local merchants 
have been reluctant to serve colored 
students. In these situations, Gay pre- 
fers not to take an active role but assists 
students in persuading businessmen to 
give everyone equal consideration. 

Gay became interested in working 
with students during his pastorate at the 
Second Presbyterian Church of West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. He had begun a 


Ending day-long visit to a small college campus, Gay Wilmore discusses plans for 
a week-end intercollegiate conference with Student Christian Movement officer. 


number of activities for the West Chester 
and Cheyney State Teachers Colleges 
and the Downingtown Industrial Insti- 
tute when he was offered his present 
position. 

Four days out of five Mr. Wilmore 
spends away from home. Often the fifth 
day is filled with writing reports or pre- 
paring for a conference. Nevertheless, he 
finds time to enjoy his family which con 
sists of his wife, Lee, and_ children- 
Stephen, ten; Jacques, four; and Roberta, 
thirteen months. Organizationally, he is 
vice-chairman of the Philadelphia Chap 
ter of Christian Action and a member 0 
the executive committee of the Associa 
tion of Presbyterian University Pastor. 


Gay considers the years with the 
Student Christian Movement successful 
although he adds that success is hard 
to measure in the relatively untried field 
of interdenominational college work. 

One of the mdst rewarding. moments 
he has had took place recently when, 
at a week-end conference, a girl who 
had been an outspoken agnostic prayed 
“O God, it is so easy to serve thee with 
our lips and so difficult to serve thee 
with our lives.” 
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(left) is pastor 


=—IN HIS SERVICE: 


CROSS 


Ernest M. Kosa— 
U.S. Army Chaplain 








A FEW months ago Dr. Frederick 
Schweitzer, president of Bloomfield 

(New Jersey) Theological Seminary, re- 
ceived an unusual testimonial to a recent 
graduate, Chaplain Ernest M. Kosa. 
More eloquent than any Army efficiency 
report, it was a $100 money order from 
soldiers in the Second Battalion, 279th 
Infantry, stationed in Korea. The infan- 
trymen had passed the hat to help their 
chaplain’s seminary train more men like 
him. Tucked in the envelope were 
twenty hawans (about eleven cents in 
U.S. currency), contributed by Korean 
civilian employees from their pay of 
some thirty-five cents American a month. 

Ernest Kosa grew up in New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, where his father, the 
Reverend Andrew Kosa, has been pastor 
of the Magyar Reformed Church for 
thirty years. After graduation from 
Bloomfield in 1948, the son served as 
assistant pastor of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Reformed Church, then as pastor of the 
Stirling (New Jersey) Presbyterian 
Church. Entering the U.S. Army chap- 
lainey in October, 1952, he spent five 
months at Fort Bliss, Texas, and then 
Was assigned to Korea and the 45th 
Division. 

In the front lines, with the 180th 
Infantry Regiment and later with the 
279th Infantry Regiment, First Lieu- 
tenant Kosa learned firsthand that “men 
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Stationed at Fort Benning, Chaplain Kosa 
to 4,000 infantrymen. 


ON HIS HELMET 


in times like these search for God.” 

“I would walk through the trenches, 
talk to each man, and hand him a Bible 
to read,” he recalls. “At each platoon 
I would stop and hold an informal serv- 
ice. The men loved to sing the old fa- 
miliar hymns, such as “What a Friend 
We Have in Jesus’ and “The Old Rugged 
Cross.’ As we sat in the trenches we 
could feel the presence of our Lord.” 

During the fighting, Chaplain Kosa 
lived in an aid station to be close by 
as the wounded were brought in. “The 
hardest task for me was writing letters 
to the families of the men who would 
never return.” 

After the cessation of hostilities, when 
the GI’s had grown accustomed to their 
relief that the fighting was over, the 
tedium of continuous training set in. 
Rain or shine, in hot weather or cold, 
Chaplain Kosa made his office in the 
field where the men were. “Many times 
all they wanted was a good listener. 
They would be tired of digging holes 
day in and day out, and running through 
the same training problems, and I would 
sit and listen to them get it off their 
chests.” Now and then he would read 
a Bible passage, and the men might 
discuss it. 

In July, 1954, Lieutenant Kosa re- 
turned from Korea; he is now stationed 
at Fort Benning, Georgia, as chaplain 


















of the 136th Infantry Regiment, 47th 
Division. With more than four thousand 
men in his care, the thirty-two-year-old 
chaplain’s weeks are crowded with visits 
to the men in the field and to company 
areas, conferences with commanding 
officers about personal problems of the 
men in their companies, practice sessions 
with the regimental choir, worship serv- 
ices, and character-guidance lectures. 
He remains in his office until nine at 
night as evenings are his only chance 
to talk with some of the men. 

As with any chaplain, counseling oc- 
cupies 2 large portion of his time. “Some- 
times the men who come for advice are 
only looking for sympathy, but if I can 
help by being sympathetic, that I try 
to be. The problems are many and 
varied. Some men just cannot adjust 
to army life and they rebel. Sometimes 
the trouble stems from a marital diffi- 
culty, childhood in a broken home, or 
overindulgent parents. No matter what 
the cause, the chaplain is ready to assist 
in whatever way he can.” 

“Each day is different, each problem 
is new, and every minute a challenge,” 
Chaplain Kosa says. “One reason I be- 
came a chaplain was to help the spiritu- 
ally neglected, the downtrodden, the un- 
educated. If I can show one such man 
the right road, I feel that I will have 
accomplished something.” 
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—IN HIS SERVICE: 





PASTOR TO PATIENTS 


W. Eugene Houston, Jr.—Hospital Chaplain 





You be right across the street from 
Harlem Hospital. You could do a real 
job there.” 

William Eugene Houston, Jr., gradu- 
ate of Johnson C. Smith Seminary, had 
just received a call to New York’s Rendall 
Memorial Presbyterian Church. He an- 
swered his advisor’s suggestion with- 
out enthusiasm. “I'll try, but I don't 
know, I just can’t stand hospitals.” 

Five and a half years later, the mayor 
of New York decided to provide a chap- 
laincy for Protestants in the city’s gen- 
eral hospital on Welfare Island. Because 
Eugene Houston had heeded his dean’s 
advice about volunteer service at Harlem 
Hospital, he was experienced and was a 
natural choice for the mayor's appoint- 
ment. 

Only ten years and one pastorate re- 
moved from seminary, he is nevertheless 
well known in New York City. Last 
October, when a testimonial dinner hon- 
ored his tenth anniversary as pastor of 
Rendall Memorial, one New York paper 
enthusiastically: “Even the 
Roster read like a Who's 


reported 
Sponsors’ 
Who.” 

In 1953, the New York Alumni of the 
Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity awarded 
W. E. Houston, Jr., a citation as the 
member who had made the most signifi- 
cant contribution to the community in 
that year. 

Eugene is an energetic and pleasant- 
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spirited young man who enjoys his stren- 
uous schedule. Three mornings of each 
week he spends in hospital work at Wel- 
fare Island. He is chairman of the Cen- 
tral Harlem Housing Committee and 
member of the Welfare and Health 
Council of New York, and also serves on 
half a dozen other civic-betterment 
groups. He is very active in New York 
Presbytery and in interdenominational 
activities. Last year, he ranked eighth in 
the state in the standings of the American 
Tennis Association. Somehow he also 
finds time to compose music; perform 
as a bass soloist; indulge his hobby, pho- 
tography; and spend a little while with 
his wife Lilla, and their two children— 
Bjorn, eight; and Sheryl, six. 

The son of a Presbyterian minister, 
Eugene was born at Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, and spent his youth in Presbyterian 
manses in several southern states. Pre- 
paratory schooling, also Presbyterian, 
at two former National Missions 
academies, and his higher education was 
received at Johnson C. Smith University 
and Seminary. 

Rendall Memorial Presbyterian Church 
is the only Presbyterian Church in Har- 
lem originally built by Negroes. Found- 
ed in 1919 and partially supported by 
National Missions funds until 1944, the 
church was served by stated supplies 
prior to Mr. Houston’s installation as its 
first pastor. His leadership has brought 


Was 


several changes, most popular of which 
is the new liturgical emphasis. Con. 
vinced that Protestants make religion 
“too drab and uninspiring,” Pastor Hous. 
ton has introduced color and ceremony 
in the weekly services. Choirs are 
gowned and the pastor himself wears a 
cassock, surplice, and stoles for the vari- 
ous seasons of the Church Year. “We use 
the Book of Common Worship for all our 
prayers, and the people sing the tradi- 
tional responses from memory. It makes 
for depth and continuity in worship. 

“Guess how we got our first prayer 
books—I was on the Strike It Rich radio 
program one night and won $680. Most 
of it I gave to the church, and the first 
$100 went to purchase copies of the 
Book of Common Worship for our pews, 
Since then, people have been giving 
them as memorials instead of flowers 
at funeral services.” 

At City Hospital, Chaplain Houston 
interviews all new admissions, sees about 
2,500 of them each year, Although the 
turnover is rapid (City Hospital serves 
accident cases, city employees, and wel- 
fare cases), Eugene also makes about 
3,000 “repeat” calls yearly. He has found 
that about 80 per cent of the Protestants 
who enter City Hospital are inactive in 
any church. He encourages these pa- 
tients to become active church members 
after returning to their homes and re- 
ports their whereabouts to pastors and 
neighboring ministers. 

“Hospital records list age, marital 
status, and race, and at first I felt it my 
special duty to work with Negroes, but 
now I feel no difference—and apparently, 
neither do they.” 

Periodically, the young minister meets 
an unusually appreciative patient - 
the former YMCA secretary everyone 
thought was uncooperative but who was 
merely hard of hearing—the young 
woman who found strength to endure 
her suffering without complaint through 
the Communion that Eugene shared 
with her—the Associated Press corre- 
spondent from Texas who had a heart 
attack on a New York street. 

Unable to communicate satisfactorily 
with the Puerto Rican patients, Chaplain 
Eugene took a course in Spanish, “They 
used to say, ‘No speak English,’ and turn 
away when I came up to them. Now 
they open up immediately, and I have a 
hard time getting away from them.” 

“You can’t hold yourself above those 
you serve,” he says. “You meet individ- 
uals who haven’t much human dignity 
left; but if you give the least impression 
that you think yourself better than they 
are, your influence is nil. 

“I'm a firm believer in the idea that 
hospital chaplains ought also to be 
church pastors. You need to bring into 
the hospital environment something 
from the outside, More pastors ought to 
serve neighborhood hospitals.” 
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=—IN HIS SERVICE: 


ROVING 
Al MINISTRATOR 


Robert S. Stewart— 





Field Representative 





in Indiana 


A: acquaintance recently asked the 
Reverend Robert S. Stewart, Na- 
tional Missions’ field representative in 
Indiana, if he didn’t find his present 
work rather dull after serving as a naval 
aviator and as an F.B.I. special agent. 
Bob Stewart’s answer was that his job 
provides him with a lot more excitement 
than lying a bomber during World War 
ll or chasing after fugitives from justice. 

Half a dozen years ago, Bob Stewart, 
well launched in an F.B.I. career, came 
to realize that “the Church was the only 
answer to the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, of working with potential law- 
breakers before they got into trouble. I 
felt that the Church had a job to do, 
and I wanted to have a part in that job.” 

Encouraged by his wife Doris, Mr. 
Stewart entered Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky, from 
which he was graduated in 1952. He 
served as pastor of the Greenwood Pres- 
byterian Church in Indianapolis until 
October a year ago when he took over 
his present position as field representa- 
tive of the Home Missions Committee, 
Synod of Indiana. His law background 
he had received an LL.B. from Notre 
Dame in 1947) aroused his interest in 
this specialized work, for he knew he 
would be handling contracts, wills, and 
other intricate legal matters. 

Today Bob Stewart's days are a round 
of administrative duties, talks on Na- 
tional Missions (he preaches more now 
than he did as a pastor), and conferences 
with ministers, church officers, and inter- 
denominational groups. There’s some- 
what of a lull in the summer months, 
but the days he spends at his desk are a 
succession of telephone conversations, 
calls from visitors, and letter-writing. In- 
terspersed in his daily routine are lunch- 
ton and dinner engagements, perhaps 
4 meeting of the Indianapolis Church 
Federation or the Indiana Council of 
Churches. 

Every month hundreds of miles accu- 
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On his way to a meeting, Bob Stewart leaves Indiana Synod office in Indianapolis. 


mulate on the speedometer of the 
Stewart car, for field work necessitates 
constant trips to local churches. An 
evening's work might involve advising 
church officers on the ways and means 
of financing a building program, or again 
it might be speaking with trustees about 
incorporating a church. Widening out, 
Bob Stewart's responsibilities include 
attending presbytery meetings, conduct- 
ing Every Member Canvass conferences 
in presbyteries, or training teams for 
“The Challenge of Christian Living” 
stewardship and promotion program, 
and conferring with rural pastors about 
mutual problems at Town and Country 
Fellowship meetings. 

“I think that the man called to field- 
service work must realize that sometimes 
it is a very lonely work. The local pastor 
has his congregation and, as he walks 
down the street, he will be met by count- 
less greetings from those who know and 
admire him,” Mr, Stewart comments. 
“Field work means that you will know 
few people in the community outside of 
the ministry and certain key laymen. 
And the pinprick that always hurts is 
when some dear lady who thinks of min- 


isters only in terms of pastors asks if 
you will ever return to the ministry.” 

A typical Sunday may find Mr. Stew- 
art getting up at five o’clock to drive 
150 miles to preach on the theme of 
National Missions. He tries to spend 
Sunday evenings with his family, but 
often it’s hard to arrange. “One quali- 
fication for a field representative,” he 
says, “is to have a patient wife, willing 
to see her husband on those rare occa- 
sions when he’s not attending a meeting.” 

As would be natural for a father away 
from his family so much, Bob Stewart's 
prime recreation is playing with his chil- 
dren: Marcia, nine; Robert, Jr., four; 
and nine-months-old John Neal. The 
Stewart family enjoys fishing and picnics, 
or just knowing that Dad is at home as 
he works around the yard or polishes 
his car. 

Recognizing that he is a tenderfoot 
in field service, thirty-six-year-old Bob 
Stewart is grateful for the guidance given 
him by Dr. Roy E. Mueller, the National 
Missions’ executive secretary in Indiana. 
“T have much to learn,” Mr. Stewart says, 
“but I feel that with God’s help I am 
being used in his work.” 
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—IN HIS SERVICE: 


HIS PARISH IS SAN QUENTIN 


James P. McGugin—Prison Chaplain 





AMES P. McGugin, Presbyterian chap- 
lain at San Quentin Prison, was faced 
with a hard case. The prisoner had been 
in jail twice before his present term at 
the California State Prison. He was mar- 
ried for the third time, having deserted 
one of his previous wives, 

But there were qualities in the man— 
friendliness and patience and determina- 
tion—that made Chaplain McGugin per- 
sist in trying to help him. Mr. McGugin 
assigned the prisoner to jobs in the 
chapel and School of Religion that uti- 
lized his gift for leadership. Later he had 
the man made cierk for the religious 
programs. 

After the inmate’s release from prison, 
he joined a church in his new com- 
munity, was made a Sunday-school 
teacher, and became one of the leaders 
in the church. 

Successes of this kind are not un- 
common in the life of a prison chaplain, 
says James McGugin, although of course 


achievement is not usually so tangible, 
and often the chaplain learns little of a 
prisoner’s experience after his return to 
society. 

The churchman, a graduate of West- 
ern Theological Seminary, says that it 
was Christ’s words, “I was in prison and 
ve visited me,” which urged him teward 
the ministry in California’s famous peni- 
tentiary. He was convinced that this 
specialized work “had been seriously 
neglected by the Church at large.” 

Thirty-eight-vear-old James McGu- 
gin, who is married and has two daugh- 
ters, was an Army chaplain during 
World War II and spent sixteen months 
in the European theater. He began 
working at San Quentin six vears ago 
when a_ second chaplain’s position 
opened up while he was taking special 
studies at nearby San Francisco Semi- 
nary in San Anselmo. He is now one of 
two Protestant chaplains at the prison, 
who work in cooperation with two 


In San Quentin Prison hobby shop, Chaplain McGugin has an informal counselin 
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session. He stresses the importance of reaching inmates in their daily routines. 
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Roman Catholic chaplains and ope 
Jewish part-time chaplain. 

Conducting regular worship services. 
and sitting in intimate conferences with 
inmates for many hours a week, are only 
part of the duties of these chaplains, 
They are members of the prison class. 
fication committee, a group reviewing 
the case of each individual prisoner 
twice a year to determine whether he 
would benefit from a change in super. 
vision, job placement, or assignment to 
the less-stringent discipline of one of the 
Honor Camps directed by the prison. A 
big part of the chaplain’s work is teach. 
ing in San Quentin’s School of Religion, 
which was founded in 1949 under the 
directorship of the National Council of 
Churches. Classes in the school are two 
hours long, held once a week; attendance 
is voluntary, and there are usually about 
200 men taking the courses in (cur 
rently) eleven different classes. 

The chaplains feel that their church 
program at San Quentin ought to re 
semble as closely as possibly a normal 
community parish program. Inmates 
have a chapel library and a choir which 
has made recordings that are used in 
California religious radio broadcasting. 
Students in the School of Religion see 
many of the same films that are shown 
in churches at home. Each afternoon 
from three to four a program of sacred 
music in the chapel provides a_back- 
ground for silent meditation and devo- 
tion for all who wish to attend. 

Another prisoner cleeply affected by 
the religious program, Chaplin Me. 
Gugin relates, was a man committed to 
San Quentin for a sexual offense involy- 
ing children. Added to the usual prob- 
lems of prison life, this man was de- 
spised by his fellow-inmates. But he en- 
tered the School of Religion, and found 
that the chaplains, at least, accepted 
him as a human being. 

Before his release, this man had won 
the respect of the other prisoners and 
was serving regularly as usher in the 
chapel. Back in his home town, how- 
ever, he was not given a chance to re 
habilitate himself. But the faith he had 
found in prison held him _ together 
through the hardships of establishing 
himself in another citv. He is now, Jim 
McGugin reports, a valued citizen. 

A prime qualification for the prison 
chaplaincy, Presbyterian McGugin be 
lieves, is a total lack of prejudice against 
the inmates because of their past. Trait 
ing will do little good unless the chap- 
lain, “recognizing that all men _ have 
sinned, approaches men in prison as his 
equals under Gotl.” Remembering. that 
“Jesus displayed great respect toward 
personality in all,” the chaplain can begin 
to work toward developing in men “a 
greater faith in Almighty God, which 
alone can make any man’s life meaning 
ful and vital.” 
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Deep in bull session at fraternity house, 
Ed Brubaker (standing), minister to 
students in Philadelphia, listens to 
question raised by a Penn letterman, 


—IN HIS SERVICE: 


CHURCHMAN 


ON THE CAMPUS 


Edward Brubaker— 





Westminster Foundation Director 





A FEW days before graduation last 
June, a senior in business admin- 
istration at the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania called on the Reverend Edward 
Brubaker, Westminster Foundation pas- 
tor in Philadelphia. He had studied for 
four years and received good grades, but 
he was not at all sure he had chosen the 
tight field. He’d never made any real 
choice of a vocation, “Have I wasted 
my time?” he asked. “What should I 
do?” 

Another student, a member of the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, re- 
cently inquired of Ed, “Should I get mar- 
tied even though I signed an ROTC 
promise not to? Lots of fellows do. If I 
keep the rest of my contract with the 
government, why should I worry about 
this unreasonable rule?” 

These situations are typical of the 
ones faced constantly by this thirty-six- 
year-old minister to students who also 
serves as pastor of Tabernacle Presby- 
terian Church, located near the campus. 
The answers and guidance he gives to 
students such as the business adminis- 
tration major and the reserve officer can- 
didate will in large measure influence 
their futures. Ed, like all the 150 West- 
minster Foundation pastors throughout 
the country, is keenly interested in the 
courses and after-hours campus activi- 
ties which are determining not only the 
undergraduates’ choice of occupation 
but religious beliefs as well. He is always 
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available for counseling. “When a stu- 
dent tells me, ‘I’ve got to see you today,’ 
I make a point of finding time to talk 
with him, even though neither of us 
may have any free time till 10:30 that 
evening. Counseling, Ed says, must be 
done when a student is ready to talk; 
you can’t make an appointment for next 
week. Following this rule makes for long 
days and creates at times a rather uncer- 
tain home life for Ed, his wife, Doris, 
and their three energetic children— 
Wendy, five: Scott, three; and Sara 
Lynn, two months. 

Mainly through Ed’s efforts, Taber- 
nacle has a larger number of students 
in attendance Sunday mornings than any 
other Protestant church in the area. They 
usher, comprise most of the choir, and 
share with adult members of the church 
in the work of the boards. Sunday eve- 
nings they prepare supper in the newly 
decorated church lounge and hear guest 
speakers. A couples’ club of graduate 
students and young professional people 
meets regularly. Ed believes that by be- 
ing part of a congregation and not sep- 
arated into a “student church” the under- 
graduates will be better prepared for 
serving in other churches following 
graduation. 

Ed’s work with students is by no 
means limited to Penn. In the vicinity 
are Drexel Institute of Technology and 
three large hospitals with schools of 
nursing, All are well represented in stu- 
































dent groups at Tabernacle. In addition, 
Ed has been instrumental in getting in- 
terdenominational support for a minister 
to students at Temple University. 

Soon he expects to begin establishing 
student groups in suburban churches. In 
the Philadelphia area are some 60,000 


students at forty-one institutions of 
higher learning, many of which are too 
small to have adequate religious pro- 
grams. Of particular concern to Ed are 
the 6,000 students from Presbyterian 
homes “and those students with no 
church backgrounds. 

His experience with young people be- 
gan soon after his graduation from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1941. 
After serving as assistant pastor of the 
North Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New Rochelle, New York, he joined the 
Marine Corps, in which for two years 
he served as a regimental chaplain in the 
Pacific Islands campaign, Later he was 
a Westminster Foundation pastor in 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Ed is frequently asked why, with all 
the various types of ministries to choose 
from, he selected such a difficult one. 
His answer is simple: “Educated persons 
who have not found Christ are the great- 
est threat to civilization. Skilled minds 
who don’t know God as sovereign are 
meaningless. Here in the university is 
the future of our Church and nation. I 
must do what I can to help these young 
people acquire faith as well as facts.” 
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In Detroit pastorate Ben Sissel (lower center) gained insight for present job. 


—IN HIS SERVICE: 


SECRETARY OF SOCIAL CONCERN 


Howard B. Sissel—Christian Education Staff Member 





Te Reverend Howard B. Sissel of 
Roslyn, Pennsylvania (a Philadelphia 
suburb), is one of a small group of 
Church workers known to active Pres- 
byterians as “Board secretaries.” 

As Board secretaries go, Howard 
Sissel (everybody calls him “Ben”) is 
strictly a junior member. His official title 
is Associate Secretary of the Department 
of Social Education and Action of the 
General Division of Education, Board 
of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 
This quickly boils down to “a member 
of the staff at S.E. and A.” 

Handsome, thirty-three-year-old Ben 
Sissel, a graduate of McCormick The- 
ological Seminary, has been in his cur- 
rent job for a little more than a year. 
In it he has responsibility for research 
and program development. “It’s really 
an unpredictable job,” he says. “No two 
days are ever the same.” 

One morning he might catch an cight 
o'clock train for New York to attend a 
United Nations briefing conference for 
nongovernmental (i.e., church and so- 


ia 


cial) agencies. Then he would have 
luncheon with the Reverend Oscar Lee 
of the National Council of Churches’ 
department of racial and cultural rela- 
tions. An early afternoon meeting at the 
Board of National Missions would be 
followed by a train to Baltimore, where 
Ben would talk that evening to the ladies 
of Baltimore Presbyterial. 

In his small office on the eighth floor 
of Witherspoon Building in Philadelphia, 
Ben reads many reports, clippings, and 
documents in order to keep up with de- 
velopments in fields like school integra- 
tion, adult education, and, of course, ap- 
plied theology. He writes for and helps 
edit the magazine Social Progress and 
also prepares courses in social education 
and action for leadership training schools 
and young people’s conferences. 

In his mail he gets letters praising and 
criticizing articles in Social “Progress. 
Just recently he received a letter from 
a Southerner requesting information on 
an “educational” organization supposed- 
ly implementing the Supreme Court 
schools decision, Ben did some thorough 


checking and wrote the man that the de. 
partment could not recommend the oy. 
ganization under any circumstances, Ap. 
other letter came from a white pasto, 
who sought information about Creating 
a nonsegregated church. 

Ben is an expert on the latter subject, 
Following graduation from McCormick 
in 1948 and a year of study at Yale Dj. 
vinity School, the trim, young Iowan 
(his father was a railroad ticket agent ip 
Cedar Falls) was called to the pastorate 
of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in 
Detroit. 

In the ‘Forties the neighborhood 
around St. Andrew’s began to change 
from all-white to mixed. When Ben saw 
the situation, he helped begin in a quiet 
but successful campaign to make $¢, 
Andrew’s interracial. Ben still works hard 
in and away from his present job to 
show pastors and congregations the 
merits of integration in the local parish. 

He is the only one of his family to 
enter the ministry. He was a chemistry 
major at Presbyterian-related Parsons 
College, Fairfield, Iowa; but while he 
was there, a Presbyterian pastor froma 
nearby town impressed him with the 
challenge of the ministry. 

“I really didn’t know what I wanted 
to do during senior year,” Boardstaffer 
Sissel says. “I did feel, however, that | 
wanted to work with people and not 
with things.” Ben was in the Naval V-7 
program at college and the year was 
1943. He soon got his chance to work 
with people and things, as a “downy- 
cheeked” line officer in the Pacific. 

Ten days after Ben reported to his 
destroyer for duty, the ship was in action 
near New Guinea. During this engage- 
ment, the ship in line behind Ben’s was 
blown in two by a stick of Japanese 
bombs. But it was on the night of the 
historic Battle of Surigao Strait. that Ben 
saw starkly that his life belonged not to 
him alone. As the splashes of enemy 
salvos straddled his destroyer, le said 
he realized “that our lives are not in 
our hands.” 


The war over, the Navy veteran mar- 
ried Miss Ruth Wirsig, whom he had met 
earlier at Parsons College. Under the 
GI Bill Ben decided to go to McCormick 
for a year to see if the ministry was his 
true calling. When he was graduated in 
1948, the opportunity came to attend 
Yale. Ruth Sissel worked as a dietitian 
during Ben’s studying years to help make 
ends meet. Ruth now has a full-time job 
taking care of daughters Paula, four, 
and Andrea, one and a half. 

Although Ben is.snow in a special min- 
istry, he never planned for it. He feels 
that solid seminary training plus experi- 
ence in the pastorate will do most to 
prepare a minister for the many and 
varied tasks that today further the cause 
of Christ. 
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Thy Kingdom Come 


Revolution 


in Church Musie 


An inspired Baptist layman and an unusual choir of soloists 
create new sounds in church music for a national audience 


By Henry L. MeCorkle 


Photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


HE Presbyterian layman from 
Delaware said, “I had the thrill 
of my life. . . . Your new pro- 
gram is absolutely marvelous.” 

The radio and television department 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
thought enough of the program to pay 
its cost for twenty-two weeks. Executive 
director $. Franklin Mack of the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission said, “We 
feel it is something fresh and new in 
radio.” Television producers and music 
publishers are listening carefully. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
was so enthusiastic that it gave the show 
a closed circuit preview from coast-to- 
coast—an honor that happens only to the 
network’s most important new programs. 

After the first program was aired at 
6:30 p.m., EST, Saturday evening, No- 
vember 20, a member of the National 
Council’s radio committee called long- 
distance from Chicago to current direc- 
tor John Gunn. Mrs. Gunn took the call. 
‘John and I are in tears,” she said. “It 
was one of the greatest experiences of 
our lives.” 

Former South Pacific star Ray Middle- 
ton, who is also at home on television 
and in the movies, heard some of the 
music last summer. “It made the hair 
stand up on the back of my neck,” he 
said. Methodist layman Middleton now 
reads the Bible passages for the show. 

Veteran tympanist Milton Schlesin- 
ger, who has played on network staffs 
for years, says, “This program is going 
to revolutionize church music. It’s try- 
ing to teach religion with sounds.” 

Object of all these comments is Thy 
Kingdom Come, a new half-hour radio 
program broadcast live to more than a 
hundred stations every Saturday evening 
from 6:30 to 7:00 (see box, page 36). 

From the beginning of its. striking 
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Harriss Hubble rehearses choir consisting of three sopranos, three altos, four 
tenors, and four basses. Singers have to learn some forty pages in two days. 


Narrator Middleton (left) waits for control room cue. His delivery is vigorous, his diction superb. 


theme (named for the program) to the 
closing announcement, Thy Kingdom 
Come attempts to establish new boun- 
daries in the search for ways to worship 
God. 

Sound is the key word in this fascinat- 
ing search. The usual formula of organ, 
are missing. In its 
fourteen singers, a narrator, 
and a seventeen-piece brass choir with 
harp, chimes, piano, and double bass; 
and the sounds that this group makes 
range from a crashing crescendo to the 
gentle mixture of flute, vibraharp, and 
celesta. In between, but an integral part 
of the five or six different musical por- 


choir, and sermon 


place are 


tions in the program, is the resonant, 
ringing voice of narrator Ray Middleton. 

Although Thy Kingdom Come is spon- 
sored by the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
with the National Council’s Broadcast- 
ing and Film Commission, the narration 
comes from the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible and the music from com- 
posers of all faiths. On any given Satur- 
day, listeners will hear special arrange- 
ments of traditional church music, 
familiar and not-so-familiar hymns and 
carols, and some of the well-known gos- 
pel songs. In Thy Kingdom Come’s bril- 
liant Christmas night program, the brass 
and voice choir presented a special short 
cantata and the carol, “Adeste Fideles.” 
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Harpist Laura Newell and pianist Buddy 
Weed play from hand-transcribed scores. 
Celesta is Mr. Weed’s 


behind head. 





& a 


Behind 


chimes used in show. Tympanists in center stand behind vibraharps. Full practice begins late Saturday morning, lasts "til six. 


him are 


Earlier shows carried “Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” Malotte’s “Lord’s Prayer,” and 
“Will There Be Any Stars in My Crown?” 

Conductor-arranger Harriss Hubble, 
a fifty-year-old Californian, is the genius 
behind the program. Round-faced, hard- 
working Harriss Hubble, who is called 
“Doc,” probably because his father was 
an M.D. on the West Coast, first began 
experimenting with brass instruments 
for churches during 1932 in his home 
congregation — First Baptist of Los 
Angeles. ° 

In 1944, he moved to New York, bring- 
ing his brass choir idea to the Commv- 
nity Baptist Church in Scarsdale and 
later to the First Baptist Church in 
Poughkeepsie. As a hobby he arranged 
more and more music for the instru- 
ments. On special occasions, such as 
Easter and Christmas, he would ask 
musician friends to play without fee for 
him in churches. “I was feeling this idea 
out,” he said. 

Last year, Mrs, Hubble convinced her 
husband that he was ready to work full- 
time on his new music for the churches. 
Their three children grown, the Hubbles 
sold their farm near Poughkeepsie and 
came to metropolitan New York. Mrs. 
Hubble took a job in a children’s shop 
to help with the groceries while “Doc 
eased off on his radio jobs as arranger and 
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Mr. Hubble makes point during rehearsal confab in NBC Studio 6-A, Rockefeller Center, where show is broadcast weekly. 
Other conferees are (from left) National Council radio head Ben Wilbur, director John Gunn, and violin soloist Jules Held. 


trombonist to prepare Thy Kingdom 
Come. 

At his own expense, Mr. Hubble re- 
corded a special brass choir playing his 
music. Last spring he talked to the fa- 


mous radio basso profundo, J. Alton 
Edkins. Mr, Edkins said, “Doc told me 
he wanted singers who were exceptional 
teaders’—the best in the business. And 
so I found him a choir of soloists.” 

Orchestral contractor Jules Held, who 
occasionally plays a violin solo on Thy 
Kingdom Come, reached into network 
orchestras for the trombonists; trumpet- 
eers; tympanists; and tuba, French horn 
and flute players who make up the brass 
choir. Many of .these men, including 
“Doc” Hubble, had played together in 
the Cities Service Band of America. 
Added were pianist Buddy Weed, TV 
performer and trio leader, and Bell Tele- 
phone harpist Laura Newell. Ray Mid- 
dleton, who knew both “Doc” and 
director John Gunn, had for several years 
been thinking about blending words and 
music into a religious program. Thy 
Kingdom Come was his answer. 

With this group to aid him, Harriss 
Hubble was ready to ask for a hearing. 
The new big sounds of his church music 
startled some of the members of the Na- 
tional Council’s Broadcasting and Film 
committee. One of the committee was 
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Conductor’s son, Edgar Hubble, 26, is 
one of five trombonists in brass choir. 
He also helps with transcribing scores. 


overheard saying, “When do the Rock- 
ettes come on?” But the group was solidly 
behind the idea of producing Doc’s 
dream. 

There was the problem of money, 
however. Most network shows run into 
the thousands weekly. Estimated cost of 
Thy Kingdom Come was an extremely 
modest $2,500 per program, or about 
$25 per station, per show, Presbyterians 
on the committee decided to see if their 
Church would present this pioneering 
musical program. With some trepidation 
these men took the idea to the Church’s 
Department of Radio and Television. 
But the idea was enthusiastically ap- 
proved and the funds voted by the Gen- 
eral Council. 

Reaction to Thy Kingdom Come dur- 
ing its first month on the air from New 
England to Honolulu has been over- 
whelmingly favorable. Some people do 
feel, however, that the arrangements 
might be made more simple and that 
more familiar hymns be used. 

Doc Hubble, who works practically 
around the clock, except for food and 
sleep, Monday through Saturday, isn’t 
worried. “I know I'm on the right track 
now,” he says. And almost everybody 
who has heard the dynamic but moving, 
big sounds of Thy Kingdom Come would 
agree with this devout Baptist layman. 
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The National Council: 


Forward from Boston 


Last week the new president of Amer- 
ica’s largest religious group—Eugene 
Carson Blake of the National Council of 
Churches—flew home to the United 
States after a trip halfway around the 
earth to visit armed services personnel 
and Christian missionaries and nationals 
in Hawaii, Japan, Korea, Okinawa, and 
the Philippines (watch for reports on this 
trip in future issues). An old year was 
ending, and a young year full of new 
responsibilities was beginning, not only 
for Presbyterian Stated Clerk Blake but 
for the thirty-church council which he 
now heads. 

In 1950, the National Council of 
Churches was formally constituted at 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Council was 
formed primarily from a dozen major 
interdenominational agencies which 
agreed to work together. It was termed 
an experiment in interchurch coopera- 
tion. 

In 1952, the experiment was examined 
in a Rocky Mountain laboratory when 
the Council met for its second assembly 
at Denver, Colorado. In Denver the rep- 
resentatives of the council's member 
churches agreed that their project showed 
promise. Accomplishment had replaced 
exploration. 


Last month. the Council (see P.L., 
Dec. 11, ’54) finished its third assembly 
with a service of installation for its new 
officers in Boston’s high-towered Old 
South Church. The term of office was 
for three years instead of two. The Coun- 
cil had successfully lived through experi- 
mentation and exploration and was mak- 
ing the first major changes of its rela- 
tively short career. 

In addition to the switch from bien- 
nium to triennium, the assembly also 
brought closer to fulfillment the plans for 
a united headquarters. The some-400 
voting delegates, after almost four hours 
of lively, but sometimes confused, de- 
bate, voted by a margin of three to one 
to accept the recommendation of perma- 
nent headquarters in New York City, 
with a major field office in Chicago. The 
Council is now going ahead with plans 
to secure funds and find a site for a 
major church center. 

The cooperative body also elected to 
serve with Dr. Blake a slate of sixteen 
vice-presidents—four for the Council's 
program divisions and twelve at large. 
This latter figure doubles the former 
number of vice-presidents-at-large, Dr. 
Paul Calvin Payne, general secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, was reelected a division vice- 
president. Mrs. Walter C. Driscoll, mem- 
be: of the House of Hope Presbyterian 





Member church banners bring added color to procession opening Council assembly. 
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Church, St. Paul, Minnesota, became 
the first Presbyterian woman to be 
elected a National Council vice-pregi. 
dent. 

Charles E. Wilson, American Baptist 
layman from New York City who was 
former president of General Electric and 
one-time director of defense mobiliza. 
tion, was reelected treasurer. Presbyte. 
rian John H. Platt of Chicago, a vice 
president of the Kraft Foods Company, 
was elected associate treasurer to sue. 
ceed the late James L. Kraft, 

New York attorney Ralph M. Arkush, 
a member of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in America, was elected record 
ing secretary. Bishop D. Ward Nichols, 
secretary of the Bishops’ Council of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
was elected a vice-president and also 
vice-chairman of the General Board. He 
succeeds Council cofounder Dr. Her 
mann N. Morse. 

The Council Assembly also voted to 
increase the maximum membership of 
its ad interim governing body—the Gen. 
eral Board—from 125 to 200, and to give 
more representation on the General 
Board to the four Council divisions. The 
next meeting of the Council assembly 
was voted for St. Louis, Missouri, in 
1957. 

During the week-long sessions, most 
of which were held in the Statler Hotel 
and Symphony Hall, the delegates and 
visitors also attended separate assem- 
blies of the Council’s four divisions and 
participated in working conferences de- 
voted to (1) the churches’ world-wide 
concerns; (2) nurture of their own mem- 
bers; (3) ministries to special groups; 
and (4) their witness to the nation. 

Canadian Foreign Secretary and UN 
diplomat Lester Pearson, Lebanese Am- 
bassador Charles Malik, U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of Labor J. Ernest Wilkins, and 
Yale Divinity School professor Dr. Rol- 
and H. Bainton were among a distin- 
guished group of speakers who addressed 
the assembly. The twelve hundred men 
and women who heard Dr. Bainton’s 
address on religious freedom—past and 
present—stood, applauded, and cheered 
after he spoke. 

On the assembly’s final day, the dele- 
gates approved a 1,700-word “message 
to the churches” *which hailed the Su- 
preme Court decision on integration and 
condemned Communism, materialism, 
and “undemocratic methods” in national 
life. The message called for a true “tum- 
ing to... churches for communion with 
God and the renewal . . . of faith.” 
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Eugene Carson Blake, president of the National Council 
of Churches, is congratulated by his predecessors Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill (left) and Bishop William C. Martin. 


The Church in Colombia: 
CEDEC Declines 


In the early summer of 1952, a young 
graduate student at Columbia University 
in New York City, Jose Maria Chaves, 
decided he would like to help out in 
the controversy between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in the South American 
republic of Colombia. 

Mr. Chaves, a Colombian Roman Cath- 
dlic, submitted a seven-point “plan” 
which apparently had the blessings of 
the Colombian government and_ the 
Roman hierarchy. The plan “guaranteed” 
limited protection for Protestants in 
Colombia in return for promises not to 
send any more missionaries and not to 
teach and preach outside of Protestant 
churches, schools, and private homes. 

This offer was studied by missions 
officials in the United States (most of 
the Protestant groups in Colombia are 
American) and by the seventeen-group 
Evangelical Confederation of Colombia, 
usually known as the CEDEC. 

Missions officials agreed generally that 
this plan might possibly lead to dis- 
cussions. The CEDEC declared in its 
“Manifesto on Religious Liberty and 
Human Rights” (see P.L., Oct. 4, 1952) 
that it would be willing to enter into con- 
Versations on the “religious problem” 
with the Colombian government, the 
hierarchy, and the UN Commission on 
Human Rights, The CEDEC also point- 
ed out clearly that the Colombian con- 
stitution already guaranteed them religi- 
ous freedom, and that issuance of the 
Manifesto marked the first time in one 
hundred years that Protestants in Co- 
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lombia have had to state their rights. 

The Manifesto was ignored by the 
government and hierarchy, and the 
Chaves plan died. But in November of 
last year, Senor Chaves, now working in 
his government’s diplomatic service in 
Washington, bounced back again with 
another so-called plan. This time it was 
labeled a “memorandum” and had the 
obvious support of the Colombian gov- 
ernment. 

Again, Chaves offered guarantees that 
the Colombian government would pro- 
tect the rights of Protestants. And this 
despite the fact that the government 
since 1949 has failed to investigate some 
2,000 individual cases of persecution and 
discrimination against Protestants be- 
cause of their faith. 

In return, the Protestants were asked: 
(a) to limit work to churches, schools, 
and private homes of Protestants; (b) to 
“bind themselves to the laws, decrees, 
and existing regulations on matters of 
press and publications”; (c) to refrain 
from “offending and insulting the Cath- 
olic feelings of the Colombians (sic)”; 
(d) to refrain from mixing in Colombian 
politics and to “abstain from carrying 
out publicity campaigns against Colom- 
bia abroad and particularly in the United 
States.” 

The concluding suggestion was that 
“the Protestants will not promote or 
make claims or diplomatic representa- 
tions, except in the cases where proof 
can be furnished that there has been 
denial of justice by Colombian authori- 
ties,” This item probably referred to the 
fact that the Colombian government has 
since 1950 failed to give a satisfactory 


The Presbyterian Church’s Two Council vice-presidents— 
Mrs. Walter C. Driscoll and Dr, Paul Calvin Payne—stand 
in front of Boston’s Old South Church between sessions. 


answer to at least twelve formal notes 
of protest from the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain about 
incidents relating to Protestants. 

The Chaves “memorandum” was re- 
leased from the Colombian Embassy in 
Washington and sent to American mis- 
sions officials. As far as it is known, it 
was never sent directly to the CEDEC. 

But last month, in the warm Carrib- 
bean port city of Barranquilla, the 
CEDEC held its fifth annual assembly. 
And though the Chaves memorandum 
was not submitted to the CEDEC dele- 
gates, it was on the agenda. 

“The Evangelical Confederation of 
Colomhia,” the assembly said, “declares 
that no person in the exterior has been 
authorized to propose, accept, or make 
an agreement with the Colombian au- 
thorities concerning religious freedom 

If the Colombian government is 
interested in solving the existing re- 
ligious problem in the country, it 
should address itself to the officers of 
this organization in order to begin 
deliberations. . 

“Freedom of religion and of con- 
science is defined in article 53 of the na- 
tional constitution of Colombia and in 
other dispositions, which means that the 
right now exists . . . . other agreements 
cannot be entered upon which violate 
these constitutional norms . . . .” And 
it looked like Mr. Chaves would have to 
try again. Several Protestant sources, in- 
cluding PrespyTerRIAN Lire and _ the 
British Weekly, have long urged that 
direct talks between CEDEC, govern- 
ment, and hierarchy take place in 
Colombia. 
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Before crossing intersection, Jill pauses for Mr. Kieser Dogs have a keen sense of distance, are trained to guide 
to find curb, proceeds when he gives command “forward.” masters away from low-hanging awnings and branches, 


New Eyes for a Blind Pastor 


Rigid, U-shaped harness fastens to strap under dog’s shoulders, serves as “optic 
nerve” through which Mr, Kieser feels his dog stop, turn, mount stairs or curbs. 
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Fe eight years the Reverend Robert 
S. Kieser, blind pastor of Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, and his Seeing Eye dog, Prue, were 
inseparable. She led him up and down 
the aisle on Sundays, sitting attentively 
beside the pulpit while he preached. 
During the week she brought him to 
the church study and accompanied him 
on pastoral calls around town. She at- 
tended meetings of presbytery and last 
spring went with her master to General 
Assembly in Detroit, where she barked 
every time there was applause. 

Last summer Prue became seriously 
ill. Following a sermon entitled “God's 
Love Revealed Through His Animal 
Kingdom,” Mr. Kieser announced that 
this was the last Sunday the congrega- 
tion would see the familiar German shep- 
herd guide. 

The next few months were hard for 
Mr. Kieser, who again had to be led 
constantly by his wife or members of 
the congregation. The experience re- 
called the difficult years between the 
loss of his sight in 1940 and his return 
to a more normal life in 1946 with the 
acquisition of Prue. A long waiting list 
of blinded war veterans who also wanted 
Seeing Eye dogs had prevented his 
getting Prue earlier. 

In November, Mr. Kieser returned to 
the school conducted by Seeing Eye, In- 
corporated, near Morristown, New Jer- 
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sey, to train with a new dog. For four 
weeks he and Jill, a spirited two-year-old 
German shepherd, “worked” (as the in- 
structors express it) on the school 
grounds as well as on the crowded side- 
walks of Morristown. The relationship 
of a Seeing Eye dog and his master is 
one of close cooperation, the dog carry- 
ing out spoken commands and the man 
or woman following the path indicated 
by the dog’s movements. 

When a blind person first snaps the 
leash on his dog, it is actually the person 
-not the dog—who begins training. The 
dog, in a sense, is a finished product, 
the result of three months of intensive 
instruction. She has been taught to obey 
a dozen spoken commands, to pause be- 
fore going up or down curbs and stairs, 
to go around awnings and low branches, 
and to be selectively obedient. If his 
master has given the command “for- 
ward,” not realizing a car is approaching, 
the dog will remain on the curb until 
it is safe to cross. 

First job for a new Seeing Eye owner 
is winning the dog’s loyalty. During 
training the canine guides become ex- 
tremely fond of their instructors, and 
often it is not easy for the dogs to trans- 
fer their affections. The process begins 
the day after a student arrives with an 
elaborate “introduction” to his dog, Just 
before the meeting, the instructor who 
has trained the dog gives the student 
some meat and a leash, The instructor 
explains that when he brings the dog 
into the room, the student is to call her 
by name, feed her the meat, and fasten 
the leash. (All Seeing Eye dogs are fe- 
males.) From then on the dog remains 
with her master, sleeping near his bed 
and lying at his feet in the dining room. 

Mr. Kieser used the weeks at Morris- 
town more for getting acquainted with 
the habits of a new dog than for learning 
how to work with a Seeing Eye guide. 
Nevertheless, he and Jill took the same 
carefully planned routes through the 
town as the other members of the class. 
Beginning with quiet residential streets, 
the walks became progressively harder 
until the pair could successfully nego- 
tiate downtown streets jammed with 
Christmas shoppers. 

Last month, his training completed, 
Mr. Kieser took Jill home to Springfield, 
where he promptly resumed his normal 
round of activities. He preached his first 
sermon on December 19 with Jill occu- 
pying Prue’s former place beside the pul- 
pit.He also began arranging a schedule 
of speaking engagements for an informal 
address, “Adventures in Darkness,” which 
he’s given some 1,200 times. In it he 
points out analogies between a_ blind 
person’s trust in his Seeing Eye dog and 
a Christian’s faith “that never leaves us 
in darkness or without a guide.” 
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“Sit,” says Mr. Kieser, and Jill responds. In exercise yard of school he tests how 
well she obeys a dozen spoken commands taught her during three-month training. 





Jill rests at her master’s feet while he listens to a “talking book.” To simu- 
late home life, dogs sleep in same room with students, lie at feet during meals. 
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A good man died 


He left $24,000 


His prosperous son 
received $16,000 


His needy widow 
received $8,000 


God 
received nothing 


And the good man 
might have left 


everything 





instead of wrong 





only 


James K. Quay, Vice President 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Please send me free the letter-folder, 
“Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith:’ which tells 
in simple language what | should know 
about making a Will. 

Name 


Address 
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NEWS 


Education in Africa: 


**A Means of Grace”’ 


The United States Government, through 
the Supreme Court decision, has steadily 
improved education standards for Ne- 
groes. In South Africa, the government 
—far from bettering conditions—has 
taken drastic steps to curtail existing 
educational facilities. Recent legislation 
requires mission schools, providing edu- 
cation for the vast majority of Africans, 
to adopt an extremely limited curnculum 
under strict government supervision. The 
Bantu Education Act, as it is called, 
compels schools to cease offering aca- 
demic instruction and devote themselves 
to teaching handicrafts and “obedience.” 
If the schools do not comply, the govern- 
ment will forfeit the subsidies upon 





All in 
A Day’s Work 


A 2,000-pound rhinoceros recent- 
ly turned a routine trip into a har- 
rowing adventure for Gerald P. 
Goldenne, youthful Lutheran mis- 
sion-school worker in Tanganyika, 
East Africa. 

One night, while Gerry was en- 
route to an educational meeting, the 
strong beam of his headlights picked 
up a rhino on the road. Apparently 
infuriated by the glare of light, the 
huge animal charged headlong into 
the carry-all, completely smashing 
the front of the vehicle. Meanwhile, 
Gerry abandoned the wheel, clam- 
bered into the back, and crouched 
in a corner with his small rifle. He 
awaited a second attack, but it 
never came. Gerry glanced through 
the shattered windshield and to his 
relief saw the rhino ambling off into 
the darkness, seemingly satisfied 
with his demolition job. 














which the institutions are largely de- 
pendent. 

Rather than train Africans as “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water,” the An- 
glican Church has voted to lease most 
of its schools to the government as “the 
lesser of two evils.” The alternative 
would be to close them entirely. 

A resolution embodying the decision 
said that while repudiating the prin- 
ciples of the Act, the Church should 
continue to exercise what influence it 
could in educating the African pupils. 

The Methodist Church of South Africa 
and the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of South Africa were 
quick to agree with the Anglican action. 
In granting presbyteries the power to 
lease school buildings to the government, 
the Assembly stated, “. . . education is 


— 


always a means of grace as well as a 
means of fitting man for his present po. 
sition in society [hence] the Christian 
Church can never agree that it be used 
chiefly to fit man for a preconceived 
place in society.” 

As a substitute for the mission schools, 
the Anglican Diocese of Johannesburg 
last month announced plans for opening 
fourteen “church family centers” in the 
buildings formerly used as schools. Ac. 
tivities will include Bible stories, dis. 
cussion groups, debating circles, drama 
classes, organized games, and hand 
crafts. Bishop Ambrose Reeves of Johan. 
nesburg is leaving shortly for England 
to raise 10,000 pounds for the project, 
which will have to be supported entirely 
by the Church. 


Church in South Africa: 
“Almost a Miracle” 


The Dutch Reformed Church of South 
Africa—the country’s largest denomina- 
tion and the only one to support the 
government’s apartheid policies, _ last 
month called the first interracial confer- 
ence of churchmen. 

For three days some two hundred 
delegates, fifty-six of them Negroes, 
from forty-two churches and mission 
societies met in Johannesburg to discuss 
race relations and interchurch coopera- 
tion. The Negro and white delegates sat 
on opposite sides of the aisle and didn‘ 
mingle even for refreshment breaks. 

Without bitterness, the Negro church- 
men made it plain they denounced the 
denial of human dignity because of the 
color of a man’s skin. Said a Congrega- 
tional pastor, “When I go to visit my 
brother in Christ, I have to go to the 
back door. And if the door is opened by 


a white child, the child will call, 
“Daddy, there’s a boy here.’ ” 
Pro-apartheid speakers maintained 


that a segregated society is essentially 
just and practical. 

The only tangible result of the meet- 
ing was formation of a committee to 
promote closer cooperation between the 
nation’s churches. The fact that the con- 
ference actually took place, however, 
was viewed as a remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

Commented Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, American secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, one of the confer- 
ence speakers: “Until now there has 
been no organ of consultation or cooper- 
ation between the churches. The churches 
of different European origins—British 
and Dutch—have *been sharply. divided 
both in language and in policies. They 
also have been largely isolated from 
churches of native Africans. In view of 
these cultural separations, this unhurried 
consultation is regarded in South Africa 
as almost a miracle.” 
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Members of Yun Dong Presbyterian Church Sunday School, 
3.000 hwan (about $5.00) for cost of fifteen-minute message over station HLKY. 


The Church in Korea: 
A New Voice 

The Christian Church of Korea, which 
has come back strongly since the end 
of hostilities, showed dramatic new signs 
of growth last month. Radio station 
HLKY—the “Voice of Christian Korea” 
-went into operation as the country’s 
frst privately-owned broadcasting plant. 
Until now the government network has 
monopolized the airwaves. 

HLKY’s sponsors are the Korean Na- 
tional Christian Council and various U.S. 
missionary groups, including that of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. A Presby- 
terian missionary, the Reverend E. Otto 
DeCamp, is station director. A Methodist 
missionary is chief engineer, but the rest 
of the staff consists of Koreans eager to 
make a success of the new venture. 

The station will broadcast six hours 
a day, from 6:30 to 8:00 a.m. and from 
6:00 to 10:30 p.at. The Korean language 
programs will include sermons, a Bible 
class, and a wide range of cultura] sub- 
jects. Hour-long religious services in Eng- 
lish will be broadcast on Sundays for 
the thousands of American soldiers still 
in Korea. To increase the station’s listen- 
ership, HLKY is planning to distribute 
hundreds of pretuned battery receivers 
in rural areas of South Korea. How many 
radio sets are in the possession of Chris- 
tians in North Korea, which is within the 
range of HLKY, is unknown. 

To help meet operating costs—ap- 
proximately $100 a day—Dr. DeCamp 
has announced that U.S. and Korean 
citizens may purchase broadcast time 
and get air credits for the sponsorship. 
“Five dollars,” said Dr. DeCamp, “will 
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Seoul, present gift of 


purchase fifteen minutes and will help 
reach thousands of Koreans with a Chris- 
tian message. The programs, of course, 
will be prepared by the station staff.” 
The first pledge of five dollars came 
from Sunday-school children of the Yun 
Dong Presbyterian Church in Seoul. A 
New Jersey mother bought three hours 
of time for sixty dollars to honor the 
birthdays of her children. 

The equipment for HLKY, costing 
$90,000, was actually enroute to Seoul 
when the Communists invaded Korea in 


June, 1950. Studios were under con- 
struction, and the ground system had 


been laid. But the 5,000-watt transmitter, 
amplifiers, and other equipment—gifts of 
U.S. church people—never reached en- 
emy hands. For four years this material 
was stored safely in a warehouse in Kobe, 
Japan. 


Armed Forces Centers 


Planned for Far East 

During the military occupation of 
Japan, the U.S. Armed Forces had au- 
thority to ban operation of the country’s 
formidable vice ring near Army, Navy, 
and Air Force bases. Now all restrictions 
have been removed. 

The result, according to the National 
Council of Churches, is that servicemen’s 
off-base activities at “every one of the 
seventy major U.S. installations . . . are 
limited almost entirely to cabarets, bur- 
lesque houses, taverns, beer halls, and 
houses of prostitution.” 

To improve the situation, the General 
Commission of Chaplains and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches recently 
announced a plan whereby churches in 


Make Extra 
MONEY! 


Sell One Year’s Supply of 
Everyday Greeting Cards 






















. Sensational value! Com- 
\, plete, balanced collec~ 
tion of beautiful greet- 
ing cards for all occa- 
sions— Birthdays, 
Anniversaries, Get-Well, 
Baby-Birth, etc.—only $1.00. 
Enough cards for one year's 
needs in average family. Would 
%, cost more than $2.00 if cards 
bought one at a time. Neigh- 
/} “ bors, friends amazed and 
\. delighted. You make up 
», to 50c on every box you 
\, sell. Make $50 to $300 
in your spare time... 
lots of folks do it so 
easily and it’s fun too. 
Also humorous ‘All-In-Fun’ 
Ass’t, delightful Personal Notes. 
More Extra Cash ror You with Glorious 
Easter Cards and 40 other easy-to-sell money-makers. 
i TRUST YOU WITH SAMPLES! SEND NO 
MONEY! Write name and address on Coupon, paste 
it on a postcard, and mail it TODAY. We'll rush you 
samples of two popular assortments entirely on ap- 
proval, with FREE Illustrated Catalog of all big-prof- 
it items, plus money-making plans. Mail coupon now! 


WALLACE BROWN, Inc., Dept. A-81 
225 Fifth Avenue - - New York 10, New York 


WALLACE BROWN, Sraten » Rept. A-81 








| 225 Fifth Ave., New York 1 | 
Rush on approval the 2 “tae Greeting Card 

| Assortments shown, and Free Catalog of Money- | 

| Makers plus complete Big-Profit Plan. | 
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| Address | 
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Free Record 


START SPEAKING 











ALMOST 
OVERNIGHT! 


ERE’S the easiest @ 
way to learn a new 
language. Listen to FREE 2-sided non- 
breakable record. Let your eyes follow 
words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at 
once you'll be chatting whole sentences in 
your new language with a perfect accent! 
Offer may end soon. Rush 
25¢ to help cover cost of 
special packaging, ship- 
ping of free record. les- 
son. State language you 
want. We'll send free in- 
formation on full Cortina 

course. No obligation. 


TINA ACADEMY 


Established in 1882 
1351, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 
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om SEND FOR THIS 
LITTLE BOOK 


which tells how you may obtain 
a guaranteed lifetime income 
through sharing in a great Christian work 


Learn more about a remarkable Retirement Plan (operat- 
ing over 100 years) that enables you to provide generously 
for your future and that of your survivor—at the same time 
be a benefactor of mankind, by helping a great Christian 
Cause. Interest rates as high as 7% depending upon your 
age. For details, write today for Booklet pt-101, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


















That’s what Teachers and Pastors everywhere say. “Sur- 
passes any I have seen or previously used,” writes one. 
“None better,” says another. 


New 1955 S.S. Lesson Commentary 


The finest lesson aid ever published for International Uniform 

Lessons. Gives you. 23 unique features—4 teaching plans. Makes 

you a BETTER teacher or pupil... QUICKER. Over 300 pages, 

300,000 words. A library volume of permanent value for reading, 

reference, outlines and study. Famous for evangelical power. 

Its 23 big features give you amazing Bible mastery. Washable 
covers. Only $2. 


At your bookstore — Order Today 


THE HIGLEY PRESS, Dept. M-44, Butler, Ind. 









ADVERTISERS WILL BE PLEASED to send complete information about their products. Your 
every purchase counts in helping the advertiser appreciate the value of Presbyterian Life. 









Kats eMoney fastl Yand LL Diguily 
CORRESPONDENCE NOTES and ENVELOPES 


Each Sheet with a Photo of Your Church 
A YEAR-ROUND SELLER 
Quickly, easily sold for $1.00 per box of 24 sheets and 
24 envelopes. Generous profits for your organi- 
zation. No experience necessary. For Samples 

and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P, 754 E. 76th St., Chicago 19, IIL. 
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FOLDIRIG 
BANQUET TABLES 












If you are on the kitchen committee of 
your church, school, lodge, club, P.T:A., 
etc., you will be delighted with our 
new MONROE Tables. NOW, at no 
extra cost, offered with completely fin- 
ished tops, highly resistant to most 
serving hazards. USED WITHOUT 
TABLE CLOTHS. Send for catalog with 
direct factory prices and money-saving 
discounts to institutions. 


MONROE TRUCKS 
For Folding Tables and Chairs 


Transport and store your folding tables 
and chairs the easy, modern way on 
MONROE Trucks. Construction of Trans- 
port-Storage Trucks permits _maneuver- 
ability in limited space. See Catalog. 


THE MONROE COMPANY 


c ot 
64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA vere king 


MONROE 
Folding Chairs 


Trucks No. TS8 
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NEWS 


the United States would give financia] 
help to the Japan National Christigy 
Council in establishing off-base recrea. 
tional centers in Japan, Okinawa, and 
Korea. The Japan Council already ha 
drawn up plans for seven centers in the 
home islands. When sufficient funds be. 
come available, similar centers are ey. 
pected to be set up for troops stationed 
in Korea and Okinawa. 

The plan for off-base recreational cep. 
ters resulted from a recent twenty-day 
tour of the Far East by a delegation of 
Armed Forces chaplains and represent. 
atives of foreign missions’ boards in this 
country. Dr. John C. Corbin, secretary of 
the home base department, Board of 
Foreign Missions, represented the Pres. 
byterian Church U.S.A. on this survey 
tt 





‘Dean of Princeton 
. . 
Seminary Dies 

Dr. Edward Howell Roberts, dean of 
Princeton Theological Seminary and a 
professor of homiletics, died suddenly 
last month. A member of the Presbyte- 
rian Church’s Council on Theological 
Education, Dr. Roberts had served as 
dean since 1945. He joined the seminary 
staff in 1930 as an instructor in system- 
atic theology following graduate study 
rat the University of California and a 
period of work on the West Coast in the 
field of Christian education. He was 
graduated from Princeton Seminary in 
1923. 

In June, Dr. Roberts completed a two- 
year term as president of the American 
Association of Theological Schools. Previ- 
ously he served the association as execu- 
tive secretary and chairman of the com- 
mission on accrediting. 


Presbyterian Papers 


Merge This Month 


The Presbyterian Tribune, independ- 
ently-sponsored monthly published in 
New York, will be merged next week 
with the independently-sponsored Pres- 
byterian U.S. weekly, Presbyterian Out- 
look, published in Richmond, Virginia. 

Announcement of this action came last 
month from Dr. Aubrey N. Brown, edi- 
tor of the forthright, union-favoring Out- 
look. Both journals have been similar in 
editorial content and direction. The 
united paper will be called the Presby- 
terian Outlook Continuing the Presbyte- 
rian Tribune. It will be a weekly, the 
issue of January 10 being the first of the 
combined papers.. 

Dr. Phillips Packer Elliott, president 
of Presbyterian Colleagues, Inc., pub- 
lishers of the Tribune, said his board of 
directors had approved the merger at 
a meeting December 7. The move cul 





minates several years of discussions be- 
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@® Church women meet. Executive 
committee of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Women’s Organiza- 
tions ends tour of United Nations 
building (background) with an in- 
formal portrait, During the U.N. 
visit, they attended a brief ceremony 
marking the gift of a rug from the 
women’s organization to the inter- 
national agency. The rug, now being 
woven in Ecuador, is the first item 
to be accepted by the United Na- 








tions from a nongovernmental group. 

Later in the six-day session of the 
executive committee, the women’s 
leaders announced the gift of $2,000 
toward the restoration of the John 
Calvin Auditorium in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. The women closed their 
meeting—the only one to be held 
in the East during the officers’ four- 
year terms—with a reception at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Vine- 
land, New Jersey. 








tween the two publications. Dr. Brown 
and the Outlook staff in Richmond will 
have the major responsibility for the 
merged paper, which will, of course, 
serve both U.S.A. and U.S. Presbyterians. 


Presbyterian Teams 
Keep Slates Clean 


In one of the weirdest and most upset- 
tidden college football seasons in many 
a year, only twenty-five teams managed 
to win all their games. But of the twenty- 
five, four were fielded by Presbyterian- 
related colleges. 

On the record books, along with such 
giants as Oklahoma, UCLA, and Ohio 
State, went the College of Emporia, Em- 
poria, Kansas (9-0); Trinity University, 
San Antonio, Texas (9-0); Whitworth 
College, Spokane, Washington (8-0); 
and Hastings College, Hastings, Ne- 
braska, also eight wins and no defeats. 

The College of Emporia eleven treated 
its nine rivals to a barrage of touchdowns. 
The team scored 387 points for an aver- 
age of forty-three per game. In doing 
%, the Emporia “Presbies” (1) went 
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through their second regular campaign 
undefeated; (2) set an alltime national 
collegiate record for rushing yardage 
(404.7 per game; 8.1 per play); and (3) 
led the nation for 1954 in scoring and 
total team offense. 

Emporia’s Little-All-American full- 
back, Oklahoman Lem Harkey, com- 
pleted his great grid career by leading 





An index of the 1954 issues, Vol. 7, 
of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is being printed 
for the convenience of subscribers. Send 
15 cents in stamps to PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. 











the nation in rushing yardage and being 
near the top in scoring and total offense. 
Only sad note in the College of Em- 
poria’s accomplishments was a_post- 
season Thanksgiving “mineral water 
bowl” game at Excelsior Springs, Mis- 
souri. The Presbies were defeated in the 
last quarter by a score of 20 to 14. Some- 
body had to give in, though. The winner 
was the Church’s undefeated Nebraska 
entry, Hastings College. 





FREE «= 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF 


AROUND-THE-WORLD ma CLUB 


An Exciting “Surprise” Gift 
Direct From A Foreign Land! 


From ancient ateliers in Paris . 
from tiny woodcarving shops in 
— fi the Black Forest . . . from exotic 

Persian bazaars ... yes, from all 

the countries of Europe, the Far 

East and the world over come fasci- 

nating “surprise” gifts for mem- 
y bers of our Club! The most beau- 

tiful, valuable gifts of every land 
are “tracked down” by globe-trotting Around- 
the-Workid Shoppers Club representatives; 
then these fabulous gifts are carefully packed 
and sent by canal boat, train, ship — what- 
ever means available — direct to members in 
the U, S.! Gifts of hand-blown glass and 
sculptured wood ... silver articles from Siam, 
ceramics from Denmark, cutlery from Eng- 
land .. . the most exciting conversation pieces 
you can imagine! The Club's great purchasing 
power plus the value of the American dollar 
abroad make possible these “buys” 
worth as much as twice what members pay! 

A “Surprise” Gift Every Month— 
For As Little As $1.83 Each! 

As a member, your surprise gifts come every 
month — direct to your home postpaid, duty- 
free — accompanied by colorful brochures 
telling all about the gifts. Send at once for 
PREE illustrated brochure, or enclose $5 for 
2 months trial, $9 for 4 months, $12 for 6 
months or $22 for 12 months membership. 
And as an EXTRA GIFT for joining now, you 
get your FREE surprise gift — worth up to 
$5 — direct from a foreign land. Your satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write today! 

AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 

Dept. = X, 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 

CANADA, write for prices: 
971 st. Nrimothy St., Montreal 24, Que. 
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READY FOR ASSEMBLY 
IN THREE SIZES 


Put it together yourself 
and $avel! Packaged com- 
plete with easy instruc- 
tions. Made of finest New 
Zealand soft lamb, chrome- 
tanned for extra strength 
in beautiful pearl white. 
cuT Easy to clean, Makes an 
MOCCASIN attractive, inexpensive gift. 
mall, Medium — Large—Specify size. Only 50c 
ppd. Profitable re-sale item at $4.50 per dozen ppd. 
Write for Free 64 Page Leathercraft 
Catalog and Instruction Book 
TANDY LEATHER CO. (Since 1919) 
P. O. Box 791-BY Fort Worth 1, Texas 
Cn 


00 1S YOURS EASILY 


For Selling Only 100 Boxes 
of Our Lovely FLORAL 


EVERYDAY GREETING <= 


Their beauty and value sell on sight. ex: 
You make 75c on = box. New 21- ¢ 




























Gift “ FREE if you act fast. WRI 
CREATIVE CARD CO., 4401 Cermak Rd. try " chicage 23, i. 


BIG MEN! FREE 


IF YOU WEAR CLOTHING 
SIZES 44 to 72—17 to 22 


If you're a Big Man—who has trouble finding the 
sizes and styles in the clothing you want—this 
new Burns Martin Spring Catalog is just for you! 
Filled with illustrations of America's biggest stock 
of large-size clothing — suits, topcoats, slacks, 
shirts, pajamas, etc. Every first-quality item is 
designed to make you look slimmer and trimmer— 
at unbeatable prices, too! We sell clothing to Big 
Men only—so we know how to outfit you to make 
= look your best. Every item sold with money- 
ack a. So send for our new Catalog, 
NOW! It's FREE! 


———— BURNS MARTIN —— 


Dept. 657; 121 Summer St. Boston 10, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send full information 
upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 











ALMA COLLEGE 


John Stanley Harker. Pres Alma. Mich. 





rxIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationaily known. 
Classes limited in size. so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C.. TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year hh 
for grade schoul teaching. 4-year 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 


Arts College. 
Ww iy | T t Director of COE COLLEGE 
Admissions Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Applications for competitive scholarships due Feb. 12. 
CEEB tests required. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. 
A.B. degree. 14 majors including music. art, Bible. 
drama. Courses in nursery school education. Cata- 
log. Mary Baldwin College. Dept. S. Staunton, Va. 





BEAVER COLLEGE Presbyterian. 


Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and 
B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program. Christian 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
campus twenty minutes from _Phila. Write Admis- 
sions Office, Box P. Beaver C n, Pa. 











ra) T s) -TAIC 7 7 = 
DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Coeducational, Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts. 
Air force R.O.T.C, Business, engineering, teacher edu- 
cation, Pre-professional courses. Emphasizes schol- 
arship, Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in mts. 
Accredited. David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 


WILSON COLLE CGE For women. A.B. 


Liberal Arts and Sciences. High standards. Pres- 
byterian. Individualized programs. Facuity-student 
ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Scholarships. Sports, 
pool, 70-acre campus, Established 1869. Catalog. 
Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg. Pa. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 








GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, roo R? and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit. President Weir C. Kettler, Grove City, Pa. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE Jeretional 
ACADEMY P3203, er taker te 
tion, room, and board only $25 a month. Christian 


ideals, Presbyterian. Individual attention. 
T. Henry Jablonski, Pres., Washington College, Tenn. 





Tut, Wari kb al hl 
4 
IIASTINGS COLLEGE © , coeducational 
college approved by Presbyterian Church, U. A. 
Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Nursing, Pre- medical, 
Pre-engineering, Teaching. Accredited. North Cen- 
tral Association. Annual cost for boarding student 
$850. Dale D. Welch. Nebraska. 








ILLINOIS COLLEGE ) - K.—, 


125th year. Liberal Arts. Highest accreditation. 
Graduates enter business, dentistry, engineering, 
law, medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 
other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 

rector of Admissions. 26, Jacksonville, tl. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM | P:esbvterian 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel- 
lent college preparation. One subject plan of study. 
Remedial work. Music, drama, art. sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto, Catalog. 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 














TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small. friendiy. fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S. 
and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Moderate 
costs. Raymond C. Rankin, President. Greeneville, 
Tennessee. 











= ~ 5 =) ; ~ 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor s Gegree in arts. sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates. business adminis- 
tration, professions. vocations. _ City of 50. 000. For 
catalog write: Director of ta. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for Boys. Established 1848. 
Grades 7-12. Small Classes. Careful College Prepara- 
tion. Wide Choice of Sports and Activities. Men 
teachers with a Sincere Interest in Boys. Well- 
equipped Campus in Northwestern New Jersey, near 
Delaware Water Gap. For Catalogue Address 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, New Jersey 





HOME STUDY 











WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , Fo37¢e4 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational Fully cncsodieen. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre-ministerial. and other standard pre-professions. 

‘The Friendly College. ' noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart. Pres.. Waynesburg, Pa. 


co-educational, four years, strong Christian empha- 
sis. Well-rounded curriculum in liberal arts, sciences, 
pre-professional courses. Dormitory students board 
and room, tuition and fees, $443 per semester. Dir. 








of Adm.. ge. Salt Lake City. Utah. 


| WESTMINSTER COLLEGE ®¥y,.25 





Educate Your Child at Home 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. If dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness hampers 
your child's schooling, give him an ap- 
proved education in your own home with 
the famous Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home” 
Courses. Lessons, books, supplies pro 
vided. Guidance by Caivert teachers. Catalog. Give 
age and school grade of child. 

Many new schools under religious auspices rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculum. 


CALVERT SCHOOL *O.ii cosy Sa: 
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An investment now in a PRESBY- 
TERIAN GIFT ANNUITY will give you 
a guaranteed lifetime income and at the 
same time help the work of the Boards of 
National and Foreign Missions and Chris- 
tian Education. 


Payments up to 7% depending upon 
age. There are no estate or inheritance 
taxes, and definite income tax advantages. 


Your investment is secured by the 
combined resources of the Presbyterian 
Church, under the supervision of the in- 


surance department of New York State. 
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«! Invest Your Money Where 
~ IT REALLY COUNTS 


( 
\> 





r-——-PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 











156 Fifth Ave. @ New York 10, N. Y. 
| Please send me free Annuity Booklet explaining 
all details. 
| Please tell me what percent income | would 
i receive, my date of birth being 
month day year 
| At present | am most interested in: 
1 © Board of National Missions 
| (} Board of Foreign Missions 
| (] Board of Christian Education 
I Name 
Address 
| City. Stote PL-1-8-55 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


@ Campaign fund exceeds goal. At the 
first general report meeting held after 
the start of a recent campaign for 
$150,000 for a new building, the 600. 
member First Presbyterian Church, 
Mason City, Iowa (the Reverend Wilbur 
Frank Dierking, pastor), had pledges 
amounting to $175,577. Later, at a Vic- 
tory Dinner held in the Fellowship Hal] 
of the First Methodist Church, the total 
amount subscribed reached $206,388- 
more than 37 per cent over the original 
goal. Ground will be broken for the new 
building in the summer of 1955. 


@ Pastors honored. Three Presbyterian 
ministers recently observed special anni- 
versaries. The Reverend Luther Markin, 
pastor of the Church of the Moun- 
tain, Delaware Water Gap, Pennsyl- 
vania, celebrated his fiftieth anniversary 
in the ministry. The congregation pre- 
sented him with a purse in honor of the 
event. 

A dinner was held in honor of the 
Reverend William H. Nicholson, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Sew- 
ard, Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Nicholson, 
upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. 
Nicholson’s ministry in First Church. 
Silver gifts were presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholson as tokens of appreciation for 
their service. 

Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Olean, New York (the Rever- 
end John T. Middaugh, pastor), honored 
the Reverend Louis F. Ruf on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his arrival as its pastor. 
Dr. Ruf, now retired, will be ninety 
years of age next month. 


@ Seminary Sunday broadcast. Dr. E. 
Fay Campbell, secretary of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education of the Board 
of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., will be the speaker on 
the Columbia Church of the Air program 
on January 9 at 10:00 a.m., EST, Music 
will be provided by the choir of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 


@ Flooded church relocates. After suf- 
fering severe damage by flood in 1951 
(see P.L., Aug. 4, Sept. 1, 1951; May 
10, 1952), the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Topeka, Kansas (the Rever- 
end Lyle E. Olmstead, pastor), was re- 
stored. The members decided, however, 
to relocate on higher ground. Recently, 
the church’s seventy-fifth anniversary 
was marked, and “the parish hall of a 
new church plant in the Rochester Com- 
munity of Topeka was dedicated. A con- 
tract has been let for building a new 
manse. Since moving to the new loca- 
tion, church attendance has doubled and 
church school attendance has tripled. 
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For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 

Two hundred twenty-fifth. Bethle- 
hem Presbyterian Church, Newburgh, 
New York (the Reverend Rupert Harri- 
son Stanley, pastor). 

One hundred-twentieth. Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, Perry, New York (the 
Reverend A. Walker Hepler, pastor). 

One hundred tenth. Willow Creek 
Presbyterian Church, Caledonia, Illinois 


(the Reverend Lester I. Reemtsma, 
pastor). 
One hundredth. The Presbyterian 


Church, Mitchell, Indiana. 

Park Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

First Presbyterian Church, Alliance, 
Ohio (the Reverend John Vant Steph- 
ens, Jr., pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, McMinn- 
ville, Oregon (the Reverend Charles C. 
Barnes, pastor). At the Centennial din- 
ner, eight present of the eleven fifty-year 
members of the church were honored. 

Second Presbyterian Church, Wyalus- 
ing, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Nor- 
man A. Robinson, pastor). 

Ninetieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota (the Reverend 
Harry S. Dodgson, pastor). 

Eighty-fifth. Plains Presbyterian 
Church, Plains, Pennsylvania (the Rev- 
erend Mehran H. Looloian, pastor). 

Eightieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Phillipsburg, Kansas (the Reverend Don 
Hammerli, pastor). During the observ- 
ance, special recognition was given to 
Mrs. E. A. Nelson, who has been active 
in the church’s musical program for fifty 
years. 

Seventy-fifth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Wrangell, Alaska (the Reverend 
Paul F, Evans, pastor). During the cele- 
bration an organ, presented as a memo- 
rial, was dedicated, 

First Presbyterian Church, Elmer, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Arthur Dow 
Behrends, pastor). 

The Presbyterian Church, Livingston 
Manor, New York (the Reverend Arthur 
L. Gebhard, pastor). 

Sixty-fifth. Fruitvale Presbyterian 
Church, Oakland, California (the Rev- 
erend Theodore G. Tritenbach, pastor). 
During the celebration, Lyman Memo- 
tial Hall, the newly redecorated gym- 
nasium, was dedicated. 

Fiftieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Fairbanks, Alaska (the Reverend Victor 
I. Alfsen, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Herrin, 
Illinois (the Reverend Boyd G. Cub- 
bage, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Sheridan, 
Wyoming (the Reverend H. Cameron 
McClure, pastor. ) 


Twenty-fifth. “The Researchers,” 


church school class, Community Presby- 
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terian Church, Palmyra, Michigan (the 
Reverend Malcolm S. McCullough, pas- 
tor), During the celebration, a gift was 
presented to Mrs. Orson Loveland who 
has taught the class since its beginning. 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Urbana, 
Illinois (the Reverend Joseph R. Laugh- 
lin, pastor), of a new chapel-education 


building. 
First Presbyterian Church, Ham- 
mond, Indiana (the Reverend H. W. 


Turpin, pastor), of a Christian educa- 
tion unit. 

First Presbyterian Church, Litchfield, 
Minnesota (the Reverend Thomas W. 
Nyquist, pastor), of a new organ. 

First Presbyterian Church, East 
Cleveland, Ohio (the Reverend Howard 
M. Wells, pastor), of a new pipe organ 
and other church appointments. 

Olivet Presbyterian Church, Elkins 
Park, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Rob- 
ert K. Kelley, pastor), of a new church 
and church school building. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Vancouver, Washington (the Reverend 
B. H. A. Unger, pastor), of an organ. 

Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Par- 
deeville, Wisconsin (the Reverend Alvin 
D. Sigafus, pastor), of the remodeled 
sanctuary. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Las Vegas, 
Nevada (the Reverend Walter W. 
Hanne, pastor), for a new church. Mem- 
bers are helping with the construction 


work. Goal for completion is Easter. | 


Northminster Presbyterian Church, 
Tonawanda, New York (the Reverend 


21 LOVELY ALL-OCCASION CARDS 





Yes, just one simple penny for 21 
beautiful cards and envelopes that would 
usually retail at $2 to $3 if bought sepa- 
rately, This offer made to prove how a few 
spare hours can earn you $50-$100 and 
more. Once you see these lovely All- 
Occasion Greeting Cards you'll want to 
start showing them to friends and neigh- 
bors. Make extra profits with complete 
selection of Name-Imprinted Samples, 
Personal Stationery, Gift Wrappings. 


Only One To A Family! Limited Offer! 
Rush postcard for lc box, for which you will 
owe us just lc. Send no money! We'll also send 
you additional assortments ON APPROVAL, 
Money-Making Plan and FREE Personalized 
Samples. Write postcard to: 


ARTISTIC CARD CO, Inc. 


857 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 








Richard Paul Poethig, pastor), for a 
sanctuary and Christian education 
building. 

North Presbyterian Church, Amherst, 
Buffalo, New York (the Reverend Mar- ! 
tyn D. Keeler, pastor), for a new church. | 





CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

The Community Presbyterian Church, 
West Covina, California (the Reverend | 
Henry Kent, pastor), for a new church. ! 

First Presbyterian Church, Ferguson, 
Missouri (the Reverend Robert I. Long, 
Jr., pastor), for a new education build- ’ 
ing. 

Pilgrim Presbyterian Church, Trenton, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Herbert H. 
Hunsberger, pastor) , for a Christian edu- 
cation building. The 120th anniversary , 
of the church was celebrated this year. 


MORTGAGE BURNINGS: 


\ 
Foster Memorial Presbyterian Church, 


Youngstown, Ohio (the Reverend Ernest 
A. Toth, pastor). 

The Presbyterian Church, Channing, 
Michigan (the Reverend Elijah J. James, 
pastor). 





MAKE EXTRA CASH 


if >a Sell Exciting New Line 


CHILDREN’S 
Zs WEAR 


Make up to $35. 00 in a week tn spare hears 
showing your neighbors world’ 
cutest, loveliest children’s dresses—in- 
cluding famous Ginghams, and 
jeans, T-shirts, playwear, , 
everything for children from tots to teen- 

en at LOW PRI i 
FR REE ©: absolutely Fi FREE. S See selene 
easily you ey and your 
own children s to es without one cent 
cost—just in spare time. Write NOW. 
HARFORD FROCKS 
Dept. N.2372, Cincinnati 25, 








> @e-7-We te) ta 
2 Selling EXCLUSIVE 
’ PARAGON Cushion Shoes 


Even if Now Employed 


Enjoy your own lifetime, in- 
dependent shoe business with- 
out investment. Steady repeats. 
To $4.00 pair advance com- 
missions. Big bonus. Make $50 
week in full or 
115 latest smart 









and more a 
spare time. 
styles. Magic cushion. Easy to 
start. Write for FREE OUTFIT 
today! 


PARAGON SHOE COMPANY 
79 Sudbury St., Dept. 15, Boston 14, Mass. 













PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Morkers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fobrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 118 Yeors of 
1955 


1837 Service to Dad a 
cox SONS 2 VINING, Ine. 


131 E New York 10, N. 
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® 
COAT and HAT RACKS 
for every Church need 


A 4 ft. (S-4-CT) Checkerette pro- 
vides ventilated hat shelves and 
either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (0-4-CT) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis- 
assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double 
Checkerette comes on large casters 
for easy movement when it is 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled “‘high”’ for robes or vest- 
ments, “‘normal”’ for adult wraps or 
“low” for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 
lengths and will accommodate up to 
12 coats and hats per running foet. 
‘They are mounted on wall at 
proper heights for each age 
. STOUP. Write for Bulletin CT- 107 
showing these and other 
modern stee! wardrobe units, 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 


The Coat Rack People 
1127 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, tilinois 



















FOR YOUR CHURCH 









Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our 
free catalogue and factory 
prices on U.S. and Christian 
flags for Churches, Sunday 
Schools, etc. All sizes avail- 
able in rayon, taffeta or 
bunting. Tear out and write 
today fer free catalogue 
and direct-factory price list. 











Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. P, Rock Island, Ill. 





When you think 
of church 
furniture... 








Write for 
brochure PL 


4 
Ossit omc FURNITURE CO. 
JANESVILLE, WIS., ® BLUEFIELD, VA, 
GOWNS io 


CHOIR 
Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 

LASTING BEAUTY 

Write for catalog G6 
BENTLEY & SIMON - 

7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 























Family 


Man 


By Oren Arnold 


The year 1954 was a distinct disap- 
pointment. It allowed hardly any of the 
troubles and disasters I predicted for it. 
| o ° ° 

But beware of 1955, O my kind 
| friends; anything can happen this year. 
| Dark clouds are on the horizon. Children 
are not obeying their parents as they 
should. There is graft in high places. The 
New York Giants—who do their winter 
training in Phoenix, my home town— 
could fail to hold the championship in 
baseball. Be prepared for any ca- 
tastrophe. 


| 





We have finally gotten the Christmas 
tree removed. But for a long time each 
member of the family successfully 
avoided the tedium of removing the dec- 
orations and the sentiment and the 
trash. 


° ° oO 
Doesn't our pastor ever have any fam- 
ily troubles? How can he manage always 
to arrive at church fifteen minutes ahead 
of service time, smiling and beaming 
happily just as if he didn’t have to drive 
his children to leave the funny papers 
and get dressed, as in our home? 
° c} ° 
And another thing—where does he get 
such boundless energy? Fatigues me just 
to watch him. He’s probably the type 
who gets up early, exercises ten minutes 
and takes a cold shower even in January. 
It also irks me that he regularly beats me 
at checkers, canasta, and golf. 





Which one of you sweet neighbors left 
that chocolate cake on our sink when we 
were out last night? If you were thereby 
apologizing for something you did to us 
—we never noticed it, And in any event, 
Mom wants to return the plate with one 





of her incomparable pecan pies. 


With two daughters having attended 
North Phoenix High School and one now 
in arch-rival West Phoenix High, Mom 
and I are in virtually the same position 
that Switzerland held in the World War, 
Only way we can maintain our armed 
neutrality is by serving abundant cookies 
and cokes to both noisy armies that 
gather in our living room after basket. 
ball games and such. 


° oO ° 


After an intensive two-day search | 
finally found the squeak in our new car, 
A major knock in the old one would have 
gone unnoticed. 


co — ~ 


A college professor wrote that he is 
making my new Literary Award novel, 
The Golden Chair, a study text for his 
big class in English composition, so I 
modestly went around town, church, and 
home bragging about it. “Oh, hush,” my 
unimpressed daughter finally ordered, 
“and go write another novel. That one’s 
already two months old.” Offspring are 
so un-understanding, 


° ° ° 


I have a friend who, via geriatrics, 
hopes to perfect a system whereby we 
men can be born at age seventy-five and 
work backward, thus at age twenty 
having all the money we would have 
saved as old men, plus the capacity to 
enjoy it. 

Delightful fantasy. 


c ° ° 


My daughters all seemed to have been 
born knowing that an arms-around-the- 
neck technique would win any argument 
and wheedle any amount of money from 
me. Inherited, I am certain, from their 
Mom. 


3° oO 2 


There must be some thirty million 
wives in America, and not one of them 
understands why a restaurant meal of 
whatever cost can never taste as good to 
her husband as one cooked and served 
with loving care at home. 

o °o ° 


When Naomi Cocanower had that 
little argument with her husband at 
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Clipper Club meeting in church last ype, 


night, five of us other men instantly an- 
nounced we were on her side no matter 
what she argued. So all her man could 
do was grin and give in. “Blessed are the 
peacemakers,” announced our pastor, 
one of the five. 


cc o oO 


How am I going to explain to our 
thirteen-year-old Babe that the $400 1 
had saved for a new TV set must be re- 
allocated toward having her teeth 
straightened? Why aren't daddies sup- 
plied with abundant money for all 
necessities? 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





ew Year’s is inventory time, and this 
| department is taking stock of tele- 
vision in 1954: 

This year once again proved that tele- 
vision, wonderful medium though it be, 
is better suited to present the weird ond 
ihe humorous side of life than to show 
what is beautiful. The addition of color 
i TV is the industry's attempt to capture 
peauty; but color, still confined to a few 
hours and to a few sets (at current 
prices), is surface treatment of a deeper 
problem. The entire structure of TV pro- 
gamming has yet to become an art. 


The year’s outstanding show was a 
virtually unrehearsed, and often undisci- 








plined, program that came from the 
caucus room of the U.S. Senate. But 
the Army-McCarthy hearings did bring 
the medium into a new place of national 
importance. The devastating effect of 
the Edward R. Murrow films (See It 
Now) had already cut down the Wiscon- 
sn senator’s size, and in one way com- 
mised the first vote toward his eventual 
censure. It is significant, however, that 
\Murrow’s presentations came only after 
(BS president Frank Stanton had moved 
his network toward a new and more 
courageous policy of airing controversy. 

This was also the year that NBC’s 
“magazine” concept of video presenta- 
tion came to full growth. Today, The 
Home Show, and Tonight with Dave 
Carroway, Arlene Francis, and Steve 
Allen respectively, have built a new kind 
of program—and inspired a host of imi- 
tators. 

Outstanding weeklies that were in- 
agurated during the year just past 
would include Disneyland (ABC) with 
its charming cartoons, nature scenes, 
and delightful photography, and The 
Search (CBS), a new and mature treat- 
ment of off-beat subjects offering educa- 
tional experiences in travel and intimate 
glimpses of people with problems seek- 
ing help. 

Educational TV, the noncommercial 
type, continued its agonizingly slow 
gowth; the stations that are now on the 
tir enrolled enthusiastic correspondence 
pupils for philosophy and _ literature, 
counting audiences of thousands instead 
of millions, But educational TV was not 
ine in creeping ahead, Violence and 
time content on children’s shows also 
continued to grow. The Hendrickson 
committee, investigating juvenile delin- 
quency for the Senate, was presented 
widence of increasing horror content in 
television; they also found telecasters 
had a ready if not convincing defense. 
It was a year of spectaculars, big 
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An Over-the-Shoulder Glance at 754 


shows with big names, some of them big 
flops. The redeeming feature once again 
turned out to be drama. The Best Of 
Broadway presented such plays as The 
Man Who Came to Dinner with Monty 
Wooley, The Royal Family with Helen 
Hayes, and Arsenic and Old Lace with! 
Boris Karloff. The names of both William 
Faulkner and Robert Sherwood added 





new literary quality to TV; and while 
their successes were of the mixed variety, 
new life came on our screens because the 
industry was adding such talent. 

Dramatic presentations indeed had 
made the price of a TV set worthwhile. 
We saw Judith Anderson in Black 
Chiffon and Maurice Evans with her in 
Macbeth. Distinguished casts on great 
dramas came into our homes nearly ev ery | 
week. 


Yet TV is a strange invention. It was | 
responsible for the fortune of one Mrs. | 
Margaret Deibel, who received letters 
with more than $7,000 (in nickels, mind 
you) because Garry Moore had made 
such a spur-of-the-moment suggestion on | 
his show. TV is the sort of medium that | 
can lift a chimpanzee to international ; 
fame and sponsor his round-the-world , 
tour (he made stops at all principle coun- ' 
tries except England where he has the 
distinction of being considered persona | 
non grata). TV is the sort of platform on | 
which a man with the big smile and! 
smaller talent of Liberace could become | 
famous. He teases his way through: “My ' 
four greatest inspirations are Bach,’ 
Beethoven, Paderewski, and my dentist.” | 
Television is the stage that produced ; 
Medic and caused an already hypo-, 
chondriac nation to go probing their | 
bodies for malignancies. It made equally | 
famous a mathematical machine called | 
UNIVAC that brought forth the wrong. 
answers on election night, and George | 
Gobel, who made comedy history in a 
befuddled explanation of the way such 
an electronic brain operates. 


Religious telecasting hit its record in 
the year just past. This Is the Life was 
aired over no less than 235 stations every 
week of the year (I Love Lucy gets a 
coverage of 106). What’s Your Trouble? 
with the Peales was seen over 139 sta- | 
tions (Dragnet over 89). Bishop Sheen’s | 
Life Is Worth Living was carried over | 
68 stations. No one pretends that the 
number of stations is as important as the 
total size of audience; but with 31 mil- 
lion television sets now in use, it can be 
confidently claimed that the impact is 
tremendous. 








—J. C. Wynn 








Picture Your Church 
on Keepsake Plates 


Beautiful 


that feature a permanently fired picture 


mementos—9” or 10” plates 


of your church, school or hospital. Your 
choice of colors, border designs and 23 
Kt. Gold decoration. Historical data on 
backs at no extra charge. Write for sample 
plates and illustrated literature. 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tennessee 


















He rous and exciting! See 
page after page of Fashion 
Apparel for mother, children, 
and dad .. . new, dramatic 
style ideas in high quality 
apparel at ———. low 

| prices. Money- Back Guar- 
« antee. Over 2 million thrifty 
women acclaim South Caro- 
lina Mills for newest styles, 
biggest savings. Catalog free 
for asking! Just send name 
and address on postcard to: 
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SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, Dept. 267, Spartanburg, S.C. 











NEW CHERNCAL onry 
Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! Uses 

Rs messy liquids. Chemiectty’ Treated. Sim 
dows: leaves glass Cs clear 
heavy buckets to carry. No rags. powders. 5} 
ois. No mess or muss. io ted chapped hands. Bost, ame. airt, grime. 
fog disappear like magic. Take orders from friends! Earn money! 


SAMPLES FOR TRIAL mete geal eee 
send name at once. Bere Sea ae SEND NO MO EY — 
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Napkins, Pencils, FRE 
prise Gift, Fund-Raising Plan. 


NEW a. ART PUBLISHERS 
18, Mass. 





300 Printed Name 





& Address Labels 
Ss Neely p 300 Gummed Labels— 


Pkgs.. etc. Put up in Handy Pad 
form. Easily worth $1—price only 
50c! Money back if not pleased. 


TOWER PRESS, INC. Gox 591-PZ Lynn, Mass. 
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PIPE ORGANS 
REED ORGANS 


ESTEY ORGAN CORP., BRATTLEBORO,VT. 


ROBES 


Chotr and Pulpit 


Add Visual Beauty 
To Spiritual Beauty 


A complete selection of styles and 
materials. In all colors including white. 
Send today for FREE catalogs: (-20 
(choir robes}: J-20 (children’s robes); 
P-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
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Investigate the Opportunities 
CHURCH FIELD WORK 
in fund raising 


lt may enlarge your life or ministry 


SPENCER MITCHELL ASSOCIATES 
950 Dierks Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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WHEN PLANNING 


FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 
WHEN PLANNING church, school and institu- 


WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Is the resurrection of the 
body mentioned in the Old Testament? 





Answer: There are three principal pas- 
| sages in the Old Testament dealing with 
‘the subject of resurrection. The first of 
these is Ezekiel 37, the prophet’s famous 
vision of the Valley of Dry Bones. Here 
|is a vision of the revival of the kingdom 
of Judah which has perished. By the 
|power of the Spirit of God the nation 
will be restored to life. A specific resur- 
rection of individuals is not contem- 
plated, however. Isaiah 53 presents a 
more complicated picture. The death 
and resurrection of the Servant of God 
are clearly implied in this chapter (com- 
pare v. 7-9 with 10-12). The figure of the 
servant is a mysterious one, and scholars 
are divided as to whether it refers to an 
individual or a group, or possibly to 
both. Involved also may be the concept 
of corporate personality, in which the 
group is treated as the embodiment of a 
single personality. In like fashion the 
| individual was thought of as participat- 
|ing in the personality of the group and 
|sharing its destiny. There is a corre- 
| spondence to Paul’s teaching in the New 
Testament that the believer who shares 
in the life and death of Christ will also 
participate in His Resurrection. The third 
passage is Daniel 12:2-3, where the res- 
urrection of the individual dead is ex- 
plicitly taught: “And many of those who 
sleep in the dusty earth shall awake— 
these to everlasting life and those to the 
| shame of everlasting abhorrence.” There 
jare a number of other passages ap- 
|parently connected with the subject of 
resurrection, especially in Job and 
Psalms (see also Isaiah 26:19). But most 
of these are very difficult to translate, 
and occur in obscure contexts. 











Question: What is the meaning of the 
story and the significance of the cere- 
mony described in Genesis 15? 


Answer: Genesis 15 records the mak- 
ing of a covenant, or agreement, between 
God and Abraham (see v. 18). God in- 
structs Abraham to take three animals 
and cut them in half, arranging the 
pieces opposite each other. This practice 
seems strange to us but was not un- 
common in the ancient Near East. It con- 
stituted the preparation for ratifying 
covenants. According to custom, the 
party under obligation, on whom duties 
were imposed, must pass between the 
halves of the animal. (The use of three 
animals in this case serves to emphasize 
the solemnity of the rite.) As he does so, 
he promises to carry out his obligation. 
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binding himself by a terrible oath: “May 


God do so to me and more also, if I g 
not. ...” The curse threatens him with 
the fate of the animals among whom hy 
stands. 

The remarkable thing in Genesis 15} 
that it is not Abraham who is bound jy 
this way to serve God. He does not pas 
between the halves of the animals, be 
takes no oath. When he has finished pre. 
paring the animals he falls asleep, The 
sun goes down. The scene is shrouded iy 
darkness. In a vision Abraham sees a bal 
of fire (symbolic of God; it is described 
both as a smoking fire-pot and a flaming 
torch); it passes between the animak. 
Thus God binds himself by covenant oath 
to carry out his word to Abraham. He 
takes upon himself the obligation of sen. 
ice to his servant Abraham. Although th 
specific obligation described in this stor 
was discharged in the course of time with 
the Israelite conquest of Canaan, God) 
commitment to Abraham was _ neve 
abrogated. Out of it came the prophet’ 
assurance of God’s persistent concern for 
his people. Final echoes of his ancient 
oath are found in St. Paul’s words 
“Christ Jesus . . . who though he wasin 
the form of God . . . emptied himsel, 
taking the form of a servant” (Philip 
pians 2:6-7). 

—Daviw N, FREEDMAN 
Professor of Old Testament 
Western Theological Seminany 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Radio 


“Thy Kingdom Come” 
NBC radio network; Saturdays, 6:30 
to 7:00 p.m. (EST). 
Delayed broadcast on the Pacific 
Coast 


“Pilgrimage” 
Dramatic counseling programs with 
John Sutherland Bonnell; ABC net- 
work; Sundays 1:35 to 2:00 P.M. 
(EST). 


TV 


“Look Up and Live” 
Charles Templeton talks to non- 
church youth; CBS television net- 
work; Sundays 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. 
(EST). 


NOTE: Please check with your local 
stations or newspaper listings for 


possible variations. 


Include in church. bulletins. 
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BOOKS 


By James D. Bryden 





China, Simeon Stylites, 
100 Children, Prayer, and Calvin 


Fifty Years in China, the Memoirs of 
John Leighton Stuart, Missionary and 
Ambassador (Random House; 1954; 
$5.00) with a prefatory note by George 
Catlett Marshall. 

Who knows enough to speak to our re- 
gets (and, perhaps, our shame) that 
China has been lost to the West? And 
who knows enough of that vast country, 
its history, the character of its people, 
and the details of negotiations since 1945 
to give us some valid word of admonition 
and hope for the future? In his prefatory 
note, General Marshall says: “I doubt 
if there is anyone whose knowledge of 
Chinese character, history, and political 
complications equals that of Dr, Stuart.” 

With this high estimate of Dr. Stuart 
as a “China expert,” the author is 
launched into the account of his. fifty 
years experience as a Presbyterian mis- 
sonary, college president, and ambas- 
sador from the United States to China. 

John Leighton Stuart was born in 
Hangchow, China, in 1876 and was edu- 
cated in the United States. He returned 
to China in 1904 and, with Mrs. Stuart, 
began his career as a missionary of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. The ac- 
cunt is rich in vivid and detailed de- 
sription of his experiences with leading 
Chinese personalities and the setting in 
which they lived. (For example, it is one 
thing to see Chiang Kai-shek, his strug- 
gle, and final failure through Western 
eyes; it is quite another to see him strug- 
gling in the context of the life of China 
which “for centuries has been governed 
by men, not by laws.”) 

The book falls into four sections: 

1) Dr. Stuart’s experience as a Chris- 
tian missionary-educator, culminating in 
the building up “from scratch,” as Dr. 
Hu Shih says, “of a full-sized university 
-the greatest of all the thirteen Christian 
colleges in China.” 

2) His record of the political and mili- 
tary events after V-J Day, the failure of 
the Nationalist-Communist negotiations, 
the disastrous disintegration of the Na- 
tionalist government, and the failure of 
General Marshall and himself—in his own 
words, “a tyro in diplomacy”—to avert 
that tragedy. 

3) His reflection on the Department 
of State’s “White Paper” on United 
States relations with China, with a reve- 
lation of his own alarm and astonishment 
when he read the document. 

4) Dr. Stuart’s reflections in retirement 
and his last word on United States policy 
m® China, in which, out of his Presby- 
terian background, he exclaims: “We 
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John Leighton Stuart 


should not be merely anti-Communist. 
We must have a positive and dynamic 
program of democracy, social and eco- 
nomic justice, and faith in the moral and 
spiritual values . . . our policies and pro- 
cedures must be based not on the sands 
of alluring “deals” and glittering prom- 
ises, but on the solid rock of sound prin- 
ciples, consistent honesty, and enduring 
reliability.” 


Fo A number of years now, many 
preachers have hung onto their good 
sense—not to say their sanity—and taken 
on fresh wisdom through their weekly 
diet of letters written by one Simeon 
Stylites to the editor of The Christian 
Century. And at last the secret is out: 
Simeon S. is Dr. Halford Luccock, for 
a quarter of a century professor of 
preaching at Yale Divinity School. It’s 
a blessing to know that the clergy can’t 
keep a good thing to themselves forever. 


So laymen are now invited to share a! 


selection of these sparkling letters, done 
up by Oxford University Press (1954; 
$2.50) under the title Like a Mighty 
Army. 

The original Simeon Stylites had a 
column, too. But he didn’t write it; he 
perched upon it, living for thirty years 
at the height of thirty feet above the tur- 
moil of the street. Observing the milling 
life of his time, and talking down to it, 
he virtually ruled fifth-century Syria 
“with unsurpassed wisdom sustained by 
a nearly incredible piety.” Our Simeon 
Stylites doesn’t talk down to anybody, 
and so far from looking down on life, he 
has been in the middle of it. And his 
wisdom .. . but who am I to try at this 
point with adjectives to sing the praises 
of a generation to Dr. Luccock’s wit and 
insight? So, a few quotes: 

“Sir: I met the pastor of St. John’s by- 
the-Gas-Station last Monday.” This is the 





TRAVEL 


EASTER HOLY CITY 


**He is risen”’. What a thrill 
to be in Jerusalem on the 
Resurrection Morning. Visit 
the Garden Tomb, Goigatha, 
Gethsemane, the Temple, the 
Upper Room and many other 
sacred sites. 








: . a 
FOUR WONDERFUL WEEKS 


This all expense tour is led by the Rev. Harold W.Gretzinger, 
talented traveler and lecturer. See Rome, Pompeii, Athens, 
Corinth, Ephesus, Smyrna, gag Cairo, Mt. Sinai, 
Beirut, Tyre, Sidon, Baalbec' Damascus, Bethlehem, 
Samaria, Hebron, Le Holy Land from Dan to 
Beersheba. Low cost will surprise you. 
ATTEND WORLD GATHERINGS! Special Tours 
World Baptist Alliance in London 1955 July 17-22 included 
on Palestine Tour No. 15. Leave New York July 15. 

Tour folder and Map free! Write today or phone your 
reservation collect. Telephone: SYcamore 8-5219. 


GRETZINGER WORLD TOURS 


1383 MAR VISTA AVE. PASADENA, CALIF. 
BEAUTIFUL MEXICO 


. excellent itinerary all by auto... total cost 
from San Antonio and return, $235.00, NEW 
LOW PRICE. February 2-16, 1955—Monterrey, 
Mexico City, Cuernavaca, Taxco, AND Aca- 
pulco. 





Write for brochure 


Rev. and Mrs. Wilbur F. Powell 
8016 El Capitan Drive la Mesa, Calif. 
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“48-Cup Electric CIVEN TO YOUR 
COFFEE URN CHURCH 
Without One Penny Cost! £ 


Yes, I'll send you this big, gleaming 48-Cup Electric Dri 
Lator Coffee Urn for your Church or = Sent. with 3 
ry yet of my famous flavoring}—and it W ON'T 

ENT! ~Just have 10 members each sell aane i : hotties 
and the 48-Cup Urn is yours. Not a penny of YOUR own 
Anna Elizabeth is needed—ever. Write today for this amazing offer. 


Elizabeth Wade, 1567 Tyree St., Lynchburg, Va. 


IT’S PROFITABLE TO 
MAKE and SELL HATS 
Our wholesale price 3 page catalog 
including EVERYTHING *U8E > IN MIL- 
LINERY — Blocks, Bindings. Peathors, 
Flowers, ._ Wire and Buckram Frames, 
ete. Send 25c for — illustrating 





thousands of items an you're in 


business. 25c refunded on first order 
of :) 
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225 N. wanastr Ave. Dent. B _— SePEnicage a, mt. 
Cash in On EVERY Occasion 
with MIDWEST Greeting Cards 







aoe ALL YEAR. Show 

endotek “sell Valentines, Easter, 

er s, Father's ea Cards, plus 
Birthday, Get-W 
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Midwest Card(Ca., 1113 Washington Ave, Dept. P-48, St. Louis 1, Me. 
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For Lenten Reading 


MEDITATIONS FROM A PRISON CELL, 
by F. Olin Stockwell, author of 
“With God in Red China.” 


ALONE WITH GOD, prayers by Grover 
ce s, f der of The Upper 
Room. 


THE VERY THOUGHT OF THEE, selec- 
tions from the writings of Bernard 
of Clairvaux, Jeremy Taylor and 
Evelyn Underhill. 





Price 35 cents each, three for $1, 
postpaid. 


Order from 


Cys Uys ikoom_ 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 








UNITED STATES STAMPS 


Would like to sell surplus U. S. stamps— 
mint and used. 95% complete. Singles, blocks 
and covers. Correspondence invited. REV. 
NORMAN A. ROBINSON, WYALUSING, 
PENNA. Would like to purchase missionary 
mail before 1880. 
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Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1114 S. 4th St., Greenville, DL. 
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ADVERTISING NEWS 


YOU 
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So do thousands of others. 


if you have a product or service that is news 
. which people should be interested in, why 


not tell them about it here? Ask for information 


from Presbyterian Life advertising department. 
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start of the first letter. The third begins: 
“Sir: I am warning you. This is an evan- 
gelistic onslaught. So if you don’t want 
to be evangelized, skip it. . . . Too many 
people are in danger of becoming so in- 
tellectualized (real or imaginary) or so 
spiritualized (genuine or imitation) that 
they cease to live in the physical world 
with its amazing wonders.” “Sir: Fellow- 
ship is usually a high-brow, literary, ten- 
dollar word. It goes well in sermons and 
improving books, but you hardly expect 
to meet it at a lunch counter (at 5:00 
A.M.). But you do.” “Sir: Even at best, the 
pastor's account of his work is like that 
of an Australian prize fighter who wired 
his father after the bout, “Won easily in 
eighty-four rounds.’ ” 

And so it goes. For 182 pages Dr. 
Luccock gives us the benefit of his 
unique 3-D (depth perception) observa- 
tions of religion, the world, and human 
nature, for the clearing of our vision, the 
edification of our souls, and the release 
of tired minds from the trap of fatigue. 


N: training school exists for house- 
mothers of homes for children. They 
are trained on the job by the children 
themselves. A stern disciplinarian, who 
was a housemother for a while, always 
prefaced her harsh sentences with a long 
lecture on her professed love for the vic- 
tim. But she couldn’t fool the children. 
Said one child flatly, “We can stand the 
punishment, but we can’t stand her for- 
ever talking about how much she loves 
us. 

As one reads My One Hundred Chil- 
dren, by Bernard E. Bain with Dale 
Kramer (Simon and Schuster; 1954; 
$3.00), he gets the impression that the 
Presbyterian Home for Children near 
Lynchburg, Virginia, is a school for 
adults. Here the God-given bounce and 
wisdom of children, the episodes of 
everyday—broken windows, broken 
hearts, broken heads, the fine section of 
tone-deafs in the boys’ choir—try the 
teachers, housemothers, and managers of 
the home and sift them as wheat. And 
out of this testing and through the 
efforts of the staff there has been created 
a home which is far more than an effi- 
ciently run institution. 

This book is a story of boys and girls 
who come to the Presbyterian Home 
from broken, poverty-stricken, and other- 
wise unsuitable homes. It swerves 
around delightfully from child to child. 
It’s a gay and hopeful story in spite of 
the problem-parents who often are in the 
background. Parents should read _ this 
book for profit. Those who love children 
and their capers should read it for fun. 

The Prayers of Peter Marshall, edited 
and with prefaces by Catherine Marshall 
(McGraw-Hill; 1954; $3.00). 

For those who need help in their pri- 
vate devotions—and who does not?—this 
book will be useful. To make the prayers 
more easily useful, Mrs. Marshall has 


divided them topically for various needs 
and occasions. One section of the 
book is devoted to pastoral prayers and 
a second section to the Senate prayers, 
The prayers will speak for all who can 
make Dr. Marshall's language their own, 
This may take some doing—can you 
imagine confessing to Almighty God that 
“our heads swell so much easier than our 
hearts”? Such startling and bluntly hon. 
est passages are combined with others 
of great beauty and simple dignity. 

It is a curious thing that the man who, 
more than any other, is responsible for 
Presbyterianism is almost wholly un. 
known by Presbyterians; and what is 
popularly thought of him is largely a dis. 
tortion. Calvin—a Life, by Emanuel 


Halford Luccock 


Stickelberger, (John Knox Press; 1954; 
$2.75) is an attempt to bring into clear 
view a life which has been buried under 
controversy. 

The author's work has its footing in 
wide and painstaking research, but in 
spite of its obvious scholarship, it is not 
dull. It moves; and one gets the impres- 
sion that Calvin’s whole life was dra- 
matic, that, in the purpose of God, his- 
tory turned on the hinge of what he 
thought and did. 

Presbyterians who, because of the 
temper of our time, feel estranged from 
the man to whom they owe so much, 
should see Calvin’s life in the context of 
the events and issues of his times. And 
those who have been repelled by his 
‘rigid dogmatism” and the “ice-cold, logi- 
cal conclusions of his thinking” will find, 
to their surprise, emerging in this book 
the picture of a man with timelessly at- 
tractive human qualities. In his index 
under “Calvin: Qualities and Charae- 
teristics,” Dr. Stickelberger lists the fol- 
lowing: “Self Discipline; Immovable 
Convictions; Humility; Moderation; 
Courage; Hospitality; Sympathy; Mag- 
nanimity; Loyalty; Tolerance.” And the 
author did not invent these qualities for 
his hero; he found them reflected in the 
sources he consulted. This book is not 
unrestrained hero worship; it is a studied 
correction of the distortions wrought 
both by praise and blame of a great man. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY: 





Johnny crouched low, then started to 
crawl between the rows of corn. He tried 
not to make a sound. When he heard a 
childish voice singing nearby, he cau- 
tiously peeped over the corn to see where 
the sound came from, 

He popped down quickly when he 
aw his brother, little Joe, on the tire- 
wing under the apple tree. He didn't 
hear his name called, so he guessed Joe 
hadn’t seen him. 

Johnny sighed deeply, for he had al- 
most been caught. But soon he would 
meet Tom Slade on the other side of the 
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oe cornfield, and he and Tom could go 

s not | wn to the stream and fish in peace 

pres- without old pesky Joe tagging along. 
dre- Tom was sitting on the rock with his 
his) § can of worms and the fishing rods. 

t he “Lalmost didn’t make it,” Johnny whis- 


pered. “I think Joe suspected something. 
- the § He even asked me where my fishing rod 





from & Was.” 

such, “Boy—little brothers,” said Tom with 
xt of | Sympathy, “They sure can be a bother, 
And § even if they are cute sometimes.” 

y_ his “Joe’s cute all right, but you have to 
logi- § Watch him like a hawk because he can’t 
find. § vim. You have to bait his hook, and all 
book you get are questions, questions, and 
ly at- § More questions.” 

ndex “Yes,” agreed Tom, “he’s just too little 
arac- fy for us.” 

> fol- Johnny’s face brightened as he remem- 
vable § bered something. “Say, did you know 
tion; § ‘hat our fathers are planning a camping 
Mag- § tip—overnight, too?” 

1 the “No fooling?” Tom’s eyes lit up. “Dad 
5 for § didn’t say anything to me. Are they going 
n the § take us again?” 

; not “Sure, my father said so. We're start- 
idied § Mg out Friday night. Mom and Joe have 
ught § stay home and look after the chickens.” 
man. The boys fished but they didn’t have 
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BY FERN SIMMS 
much luck. Tom complained, “Not a 
catch. Guess we'd better get on home.” 

Johnny pulled in his line. “Let’s go. 
Well, at least I won't have to explain 
the fish to Joe.” 

After dinner, Johnny went out to feed 
the chickens. He was filling his pans in 
the corncrib when he saw Tom’s father 
drive in the lane, Dad went out to greet 
Mr. Slade. They stood talking nearby, 
and Johnny’s ears tingled when he heard 
them mention the camping trip. He 
hadn't meant to listen, but he couldn't 
help overhearing. 

Then, suddenly, the bottom fell out 
of his world. Johnny could hardly 
breathe when he heard the words. 

Mr. Slade said them, “We could go 
without the boys.” 

Dad answered, “I guess we'd have to 
go alone if we want to climb the ‘roar- 
ing rocks.’ Johnny is still a bit too young. 
It’s too steep a climb, and too far.” 

Johnny wanted to cry out, “I can go. 
I'm not too little.” But he clenched his 
fist over the golden kernels of corn and 
kept silent. 

Mr. Slade was saying, “It’s been so 
long since we made that trip to the 
‘roaring rocks.’ It would be fun.” 

“The trip would be great,” agreed 
Johnny’s father. “I'd like to go.” 

They walked toward the car. Mr. 
Slade climbed in, and Dad stood talking 
with his back toward Johnny. Johnny 
came out of the crib and walked over to 
the chicken house. He felt all empty in- 
side. Now he knew how Joe must feel, 
but he knew how his father felt, too. 
Johnny heard the door open behind 
him. “Johnny?” It was his father. 

“Yes, Dad?” Johnny tried hard to smile. 






















FisHING Rops AND RoarInG Rocks 


He didn’t want his father to know how 
he felt. After all, Dad had a right to go 
camping without him, just as he had a 
right to leave Joe behind. 

“Try. to get your chores done soon, 
son. We'll want to leave early.” 

Johnny’s eyes widened. “You mean, 
me, too?” 

His father laughed. “Of course—you, 
too. You and Tom are coming. I told you 
that the other night.” 

“But I thought you and Mr. Slade 
wanted to climb the ‘roaring rocks.’ ” 

“Oh, you heard?” 

Johnny blushed. “I didn’t mean to 
listen, Dad.” 

“That's all right, son. No, we're not 
going to climb the rocks. That can wait 
until another time.” 

Johnny looked at his father anxiously 
and said, “You really don’t mind?” 

His father grinned and ruffled John- 
ny’s hair. “Sure, we'll have a good time 
together ” 

Joe was swinging on the tire when 
Johnny came out. “Push me, Johnny, 
please,” he begged. 

Johnny pushed Joe until the little boy 
nearly reached the top branches. Then 
Johnny sprawled on the ground and 
watched his brother, When the swing 
slowed up, Joe hopped off and sat down. 

“Wish I were big like you, Johnny. 
Wish I could go camping.” 

Johnny smiled fondly at his brother. 
“In a few more years, Joe. Then you'll 
be able to go. But we can have other fun. 
How about coming fishing with Tom 
and me next week?” 

Joe looked up with suspicion. “Do 
you mean it?” he asked. 

Johnny grinned and ruffled little Joe's 
hair. “Sure, we'll have a good time to- 
gether.” 
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THE POWER OF POSI- 
TIVE THINKING by Nor- 
man Vincent Peale. Our 
era's most inspired writer 
and thinker gives us the 
rules that work to win 
success, popularity, love 
and happiness. A book 
that may change your life. 


THE GREATEST STORY 
EVER TOLD by Fulton 
Oursler. A reverent re- 
telling of the sublime story 
of Jesus, bringing Him 
and all those around Him 
excitingly close to you. A 
book your whole family 
will cherish always. 
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THE BIBLE IN PICTURES 
edited by Reverend Ralpb 

Kirby. 320 bis peees por- 
traying both Old and New 
Testaments in 1,000 rev- 
erent pictures for young 
and old. Text is based on 
che Authorized King James 
Version. Pub. ed., $3.95. 


GOD paps AN OPEN 
HOUSE by Lilian Lau- 
ferty. From her own life, 
this famous author has 
learned the secret of re- 
lying on God. Let her 
show you how you, too, 
can sustain your reverence 
for Him and His gifts. 
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PEACE WITH GOD by 
Billy Graham. The very 
heart of the message that 
Billy Graham is bringing 
to the world. A complete 
guide to faith for today 
and a proven plan for 
finding harmony with our- 
selves and with God. 


THE SILVER CHALICE 
by Thomas B. Costain. 
A towering novel of ad- 
venture, Jove,. faith and 
passion with ‘literature’s 
greatest theme—the birth 
of Christianity! By Amer- 
ica’s best-loved story-tell- 
er. Pub. edition. $3.85. 
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A MAN CALLED PETER 
By Catherine Marshall, 
This wonderful life story 
of the minister who was 
loved by millions will in- 
spire your life, show you 
the way to hap 
new doors o 
faith. Pub. edition, $4.00. 


FAITH TO LIVE BY by 
Alson J. Smith. 
just what faith is and how 
you can use it to triumph 
over the conflicts of your 
everyday life. 
proves that you can con- 
quer fear and find the key 
to happiness in faith! 
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THE ROBE by Lioyd C. 
Douglas. The immortal 
story of the young pagan 
farcellus who gambled 
and won Christ's robe as 
He was dying on the Cross 
—and how he learned that 
only through Christ could 
he attain peace of heart. 


WHAT PRAYER CAN DO 
by the editors of Guide- 
posts. Here are dramatic, 
real-life examples of the 
power of prayer — and a 
guide to effective praying 
for everyone. Includes 15 
— photographs. A 
must your library! 
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WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The — Reading Club makes this 
unusual er to demonstrate how it 
brings yen the best and most enjoyable 
new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ regular editions! Each month 
publishers submit books they believe 
will meet the Club standards. Our Ed- 
itors then select the book they can rec- 
ommend most Snalestinalie. These 
are books which erery member of your 
family can read — novels, biographies 
and inspirational books by today's out- 
standing authors. They are books you 
can safely leave where older children 
can read them if they wish. 


Wheat Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for membership 
in the Family Reading Club beyond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay 
only $1.89 each plus small shipping 
charge) for the ks you purchase 
after reading the book review magazine 
which will come to your home each 
month. You pay postman nothing ; your 
bill will be due later. It is mot neces- 
sary to purchase a book every month — 
you may accept as few as four each year. 


All selections are new, complete, well- 
rinted and well-bound. And your 
ooks will be delivered to your door. 


Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original edi- 
tions— saves you from 35% to 50% on 
each book you accept. In addition, the 
Club distributes an outstanding Bo. 
nus’’ Book free for each four selections 
you take. When the value of the Bonus 
Books is figured in, you can save as 
much as 60% of your book dollars! 


Join Now — Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club which 
will appeal *to every member of your 
family, let us introduce you to the Fam- 
ily Reading Club NOW, while you can 
get your choice of ANY THREE of the 
wonderful books described here — two" 
as your’ FREE Membership Gift, and 
one as your first Club selection — for 
only $1.89! Send no money, just mail 
the coupon today. However, as this un- 
usual offer may be withdrawn at any 

time, we urge you to act at once! 
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